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[Four Very Important New Books | 

















CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE | THE SOCIAL QUESTION 














On THEOLOGY, Etc. 


THe Evotution of ImmorTALity. 


By SAMUEL D. McCONNELL. D.D., D.C.L, 
Rector at Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ee Cloth 12mo. /ust' Ready. $125 
“As some but not all animals have qualities that approach the human, so some people 
are immortal, 4u/ nof ail,” says Dr. MCCONNELL. His theory that immortality is the final 
result of the survival of the fittest, the highest step in a long chain of evolution, is thoroughly 
in unison with biological truth. It.is a stimulating book, since it offers immortality 
as something to be achieved instead of as common to all men without choice or effort. 


THE INFLUENCE OF JESUS CHRIST AND 








A STUDY OF THE NEW PROBLEMS OF AN EXAMINATION OF THE TEACHING 
THE CHURCH IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. OF JEsuUS IN ITS RELATION TO SOME 
By the Rev. NEWELL DWIGHT HIL- PROBLEMS OF MODERN SOCIAL LIFE. 


LIS, Pastor of the Plymouth Church, By. FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEA- 


Brooklyn. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 BODY, Plummer Professor of Chris- 


‘‘ For the splendor of his diction, the wealth o . i i i 
his illustration, and the immense orbit od tied Piawals in Higeeese. Veer 


which his thought ranges, Dr. Hillis stands Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
alone.” CHARLES FREDERIC Goss, Author of | _« This book-is uniquely interesting and valu- 
The Redemption of David Corson.” able: . . ‘: ‘the most valuable contribution | 


“The essays breathe throughout the finest | which has been made for.a long time to the study 
essence of. daily active Christianity.”—/xd/ic | of the social aspects of Christianity."—GEORGE 
Ledger, Phila. HopcEs in 7he Living Church. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN | HEOLOGY 


By HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Professor of Theology 
and Philosophy in Oberlin College .and Theological Seminary. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


; Tending to bring about a restatement of theology in terms of the personal 
relation—accepting the scientific spirit of the age, yet in touch with the spiritual life 








of the church. 








The Completion of a Standard Work of Reference 


History, Propuecy, AND THE Monv- 


MENTS: oR, ISRAEL AND THE Nations 
By JAMES FREDERIC McCURDY 





—— 

















Uniform with Vol. III. To THE END oF EXILE AND TO Previously issued 
Vol. I. To THE THE. CLOSE OF THE SEMITIC REGIME IN Vou. ll. To THE 
DowNFALL WESTERN Asia. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00, ez FALL OF 
OF SAMARIA. Complete in Three 8vo vols.,cloth, $9.00, ez. NINEVA He 

“ Professor McCurdy’s. work is one of which American-scholarship has reason to fee! 


proud, . . . For. Bible readers and students alike, it is an. invaluable work.” 
—Prof, MoRRIS JASTKOW, JR., University of Penna. 
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T.6T.CLARK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Sole Agents for America 








By Rev. JAmMEs MorFetrT. 


this country for a long time. 
ability. 


beyond belief.’’— Zhe British Weekly. 


By AvBEerT Ritscui. The Positive 


‘His greatest work.’’— Zhe Outlook. 
Reformed Review, 


The Historical New Testament 


Thick 8vo, 726 pages, $4.50 net. 

‘« The most important book on the credentials of the Christianity that has appeared in 
It is to begin with a work of extraordinary learning, labour and 
Mr. Moffett has studied the New Testament, and all the recent literature upon it, 
with a thoroughness and sincerity that are beyond praise, and for the general student almost 


The Christian Doctrine of Justification nd Reconciliation 


Development of the Doctrine. English 


translation edited by H. R. Mackintosh and A. B. Macaulay. 8vo, $4.00 net. 


‘« The master’s chief work.’’— Presbyterian and 
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The Miracles of Unbelief 


By Rev. FRANK BALLARD, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Lond.) 12mo. $2.00 net. 


Is Christ Infallible and The Bible True ? 


By Rev. HuGuH M’INnTosH, M.A.  8vo. 
$3.00 net. 

A defense of the Bible as divinely authorized, 
against the attacks of Rationalism and Scepti- 
_cism. e ; 


The Formation of Christian Character 


By W. S. Bruce, D.D., author of “The 
Ethics of the Old Testament.” 12mo. $1.50 net. 


The Ritschlian Theology 


Critical and Constructive: An Ex 
| and an Estimate. By ALFRED E. 
8vo. $3.00 net. 

“Nothing could be more painstaking, gener- 
ous and impartial. . . Ritschlian literature 
is permanently enriched by its publication.”— 
PROF. JAS. ORR. 


Central Truths and Side Issues 


By R. G. BALFour, D.D., Edinburgh. Cr. 
8vo. $1.25 net. 

“ The book is well worth buying and keeping. 
The chapter on the Incarnation and Humiliation 
of the Son of God is admirable in every way— 
reasonable, liberal, and full of acute and forcible 
argument.”—Review of the Churches. 
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Truth and Reality 


With special Reference to Religion. A Plea 
for the Unity of Life in all its Manifestations. 
By Joun Smytu, M.A., D. Phil. With intro- 
duction by Prof. Flint. 12mo. $1.50 net. 


The Relation of the Apostolic Teaching 
to the Teaching of Christ 


Being the Kerr Lectures for 1900. By Rev. 
ROBERT J. DRUMMOND, D.D., Edinburgh. 
8vo. $3.50 net. 


The Christian Salvation 


Lectures on the Work of Christ; its .Appro- 
priation and its Issues. By JAMES S. CAND- 
LISH, D.D. 8vo. $2.25 net. 

Contains discussions of Christ as Prophet, 
King and Priest. The New Testament Teach- 
ing on the Atonement, Systematic Construction 
of the Doctrine of the Atonement, Intercession, 
The New Life, The Sacraments, Eschatology, 


etc. 
The Theology of Modern Literature 


By Rev. S. Law Witson, M.A., D.D. 8vo. 
$2.25 net. 

The introduction passes in review most of the 
representative authors of the day, more espe- 
cially in the department of fiction, indicating and 
commenting on their ethical and —— ear- 


Marie Corelli, Marion Crawford, etc. 





ings, including Sieaneerce, Zola, Caine, 


































New Catalogue of 1. & 7. Clark's books sent Free by Post upon application. These books for 
sale by all booksellers, or will be supplied by 
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=e - The establishing of ‘Free Public Libraries tends 
Owwn to stimulate on the part of those who benefit 


by them the desire to possess libraries of 
» our their own. 


The public library, which requires a journey 
Oewn for every book and its return after a limited time, 
can never afford the satisfaction and pleasure 


that the family derive from a collection 

















® 
it Library of books that are their own property and 
ost always at hand. 

D. Appleton & Company have opened their entire list of 
on books—nearly 4000—from which any person may make a selection 
lish to suit himself, have them delivered at once, and pay in easy 

instalments. 
and ’ The value of this offer will be seen when it is considered that 4 
| this house has been established seventy-five years, and that its a 
' large list contains | 
Plea | Volumes. 
ions. History and Biography - - - - - = - - 375 
ak Physical Sciences’ - - - - : ¥ - 302 
hing Mental, Moral, Political and Social Science -_— - 100 
Finance and Economics - - - - * - - 30 
| Sanitary Science’ =.- - - = i 5 r EY 
aa English Language and Literature - - - - - 82 
Poetry and Essays - - - - - - - «+ «= 4975 
Fiction - - - rtm = : - AS ESAS - i 956 
ppro- | et OE ee eee eee 
-AND- Pedagogy - - - - *- + 5  % 8 8 + 65 
Travel and Adventure - -._- - - - - - 86 
phe ) Reference Books - - - - - - + =- = 150_ 
ction woe Mie Vouns.=- -' - - + to ee Ee 
ogy, Other Titles - - - - - - + 5 = - 1000 
ure ! Letters of inquiry will be answered promptly, and catalogues 
8vo. 1 sent on application. Interested persons are invited to call and 
of the © look over our lists. Experts will bein attendance to give advice 
and ' when desired. rien 
caine, (I | . 
D. Appleton @ Company, 
ks for 72 Fifth Avenue. 





ROBERT APPLETON, Manager Subscription Department. 
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LICHTENSTEIN Arthur 
Wentworth Eaton, B Ae most po mech cad d interesting 
contribution to “ Revolutionary Americana.” 
Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 


M. F. MANSFIELD & CO., Publishers, 
14 West 2and St., New York. 
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CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law mpc ct of Be gant Forest University. 


Three leading degree of LL.B. 
admission to the Bar in all the Beaten r catalogue 
MER E. BARRETT, LL.B,, Athenzum Building 
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Under the management of DAVID B, PLUMER 


Laurel House, 
A. J. Murphy, Assistant Manager 
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THE SHOREHAM, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
American and European Pian. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Located in the most fashionable part 
of the city and within five minutes’ walk 


of the EXECUTIVE MANSION, TREAS. 
URY, STATE, WAR and NAVY DE. 


PARTMENTS. 
JOHN T. DEVINE. 


The St. Denis,| 


Broadway and 1ith St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. { 
The popular reputation the St. Denis has \ 
acquired can be readily traced toits 
Unique Location. Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props, 
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Every Wednesday, BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. # i 
First Cabin, $45, upwards, depending on steamer. % was ever before tasted. ¢ 
Splendid steamer “Devonian” (new) 11,000 tons, April Sra ard * Proper to serve at any 


at 


“Cestrian,” 9,000 tons, April 10th; “ W: 
tons, April 17th; “* Bohemian” (new), 9,500 tons, Ap a meh. 
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In addition to their easy running, easy riding elegance 
and perfect style and finish, which win the admir- 
ation of the world, the H. H. Babcock Carriages 
possess a dozen lesser points of superiority over- 
looked by the casual observer—e. g., self-oiling, dust 


proof axles; quick shifting shaft coupler, etc.— 
minor features, but essential to the perfect carriage. 
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We have or will build a vehicle to meet your require- 
ments at @ consistent price. Catalogue upon request, 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, Watertown, N. ed 
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linen store. Nowhere else are they found in such 
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EXT week will appear a full page 
photograph illustrating one of 
the streets of Prospect Park 
South, of which ‘Popular Science 
Monthly ’’ recently said :—“It repre- 
sents the highest type of street im- 
provement known to modern engineer- 
ing science.’’ 
In the meantime send ‘for booklet 
of photos showing model houses, 
streets and landscape effects. 
The best property in Greater New 
York either for a home or for invest- 


ment. DEAN ALVORD, 
257 Broadway, New York 


We are entirely familiar with the property 
known as Prospect Park South, and are also per- 
sonally acquainted with the owner. 

The property is all that it is represented to be, 
and Mr. Alvord, who offers it for sale, is entitled to 
the fullest confidence of any who may have busi- 
ness relations with him.— EDITOR INDEPENDENT, 
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Survey of the World. 


There is a movement on 
the Pacific Coast, as well 
as in the South and the 
Southwest, for the nomination of ex- 
Senator David B. Hill by the Democrats 
at their national convention in 1904. It 
is said that the Bryanites and many of the 
seceding Gold Democrats could work to- 
gether in support of him, while those now 
controlling the party would not accept 
Mr. Olney. Because of the recent ef- 
forts in behalf of ex-Senator Hill, his 
speech at the annual dinner of the St. 
Patrick’s Society in Brooklyn last week 
has excited some interest in political 
circles. Taking up King Edward’s ad- 
dress to Parliament, he attacked him and 
denounced the course of Great Britain in 
South Africa, even asserting it to be the 
duty of the United States to apply the 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine for the 
protection of republics in any part of the 
world: 

“The supineness of this great Republic in 
the present emergency, while witnessing the 
destruction of two struggling republics in 
South Africa and the substitution of a mon- 
archical government in their place, is almost 
incomprehensible. If it be urged in defense of 
our national lethargy that the Monroe doctrine 
presents no objection to the destruction of re- 
publics elsewhere than upon this continent, it 
may well be answered that neither did 
that doctrine contemplate an attempt on 
our. part to extend our jurisdiction into 
the Pacific seas; but, whether wisely or 
unwisely, having departed from our traditional 
policy in that respect and obtained possessions 
for ourselves in Eastern waters, it is difficult 
to discover why the application of the principle 
involved in the Monroe doctrine should be lim- 
ited to this continent, and why it may not now, 
under changed conditions, be appropriately in- 
voked for the prevention of the destruction of 


Utterances of 
Hill and Bryan 


republics wherever they are situated. . . . 
It is suggested that at least it was our national ~ 
duty to insist that the alleged grievances of 
Great Britain, which formed the pretext for 
its warfare upon two weak republics, be sub- 
mitted to arbitration before hostilities were 
actually opened.” 


Remarking that in the Venezuela bound- 
ary dispute “we not only reaffirmed the 
Monroe Doctrine in all its integrity, but 
went a step further,” he continued : 


“The essential principle established in that 
international controversy was briefly this— 
that a strong and powerful monarchy must 
submit its alleged differences with a weak re- 
public to arbitration, or else the United States 
will not permit the monarchy, on the pretense 
of such differences, to crush the republic.” 


Mr. Bryan has not been restrained by the 
current pleas for harmony in the Demo- 
cratic party from bitterly attacking Mr. 
Cleveland in his newspaper : 


“As soon as the election was over he came 
forth from his seclusion and made the air 
vocal with his suggestions. Assuming to be 
inspired by a purer Democracy and boasting 
of a superior virtue, he began to offer unsolic- 
ited advice to the party to which he once be- 
longed. He is like the soldier who was de- 
scribed as ‘invisible in war and invincible in 
peace.’ To desertion of the party organization 
and betrayal of the principles of the party he 
adds ostentatious: pretense of interest in the 
plain people, while he conceals his ideas in 
ponderous and platitudinous phrases.” 


He goes on to say that Mr. Cleveland 
“turned the Treasury over to a foreign 
financial syndicate, intrusted J. Pierpont 
Morgan with the combination of the Gov- 
ernment vaults,” and did many other 
things which the Silver candidate can- 
not commend. 
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The effect of the new ballot 
law in Maryland, it is esti- 
mated, will be the disfran- 
chisement of about 48,000 illiterate vot- 
ers, of whom 32,000 are negroes and 
16,000 are whites. All of the negroes 
and nearly half of the whites, it is said, 
have voted on the Republican side. The 
Democrats expect to carry the State eas- 
ily for years to come, and to elect a 
Democrat—probably ex-Senator Gor- 
man—to succeed Senator Wellington in 
1902. The bill was shorn of some of its 
worst features by the Senate’s amend- 
ments. County supervisors are not au- 
thorized to arrange the names of nomi- 
nees to suit themselves; but throughout 
the State the practice must be uniform, 
of placing the names in alphabetical or- 
der; and the names of candidates for 
Presidential electors are to be grouped 
under the names of the candidates for 
President and Vice-President, one mark 
serving for an entire group. An il- 
literate who shall learn to read before the 
next election will be able to vote for the 
candidates whom he prefers, if the elec- 
tion is fairly conducted. The Republic- 
ans have already begun to teach the il- 
literate negroes how to read; and some 
predict that in the course of two or three 
years the Democrats will find that they 
have gained little or no political advan- 
tage by the law. In Alabama the elec- 
tion to decide whether there shall be a 
constitutional convention (to disfran- 
chise the negroes) will take place on April 
23d. Senator Morgan said in a letter 
published last week : 


Political 
Questions 


“The Apportionment bill, and the counting 
of the electoral vote without the question being 
raised as to the constitutionality of the Presi- 
dential election in Louisiana and Mississippi, 
are a distinct victory for white suffrage. 

“Maryland has seen her opportunity and 
has hastened to profit by it. When things are 
coming our way there is no necessity for a 
clamorous discussion until they are settled, lest 
some one might interrupt. So I think the 
least said is the best just now on the negro 
question. Those people will begin to draw off 
to the Philippines at an early day. They are 
already going to Hawaii, and we shall soon 


find room for white people in the South. We 


should take a lesson from the Cubans, and dis- 


cuss the negro question with closed doors in 
our convention.” 


It appears to be admitted that in mak- 
ing appointments for Delaware the 
President has decided to consult the 
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wishes of J. Edward Addicks, and not 
those of Colonel Dupont and the other 
Republicans who have thus far prevented 
the election of Addicks to the Senate. 


J 


In New York the 
engrossing political 
topic is the sharp 
disagreement of Governor Odell and 
Senator Platt concerning a project for 
taking control of the police of New York 
City from Tammany. For years. the 
Senator has been regarded as the Repub- 
lican “ boss ” of the State, just as Croker 
is Democratic “ boss” of the city. He 
has desired that the Legislature (in 
which the Republicans have a majority 
of more than two to one) should pass a 
bill giving control of the New York.City 
police to Republican State Commission- 
ers. The Governor—altho as chairman 
of the State Committee he had been the 
close political associate and assistant of 
the Senator—opposed this project, know- 
ing that it was not approved by the re- 
form forces in the great city, or by his 
own party in several other cities which 
were to be included in the scheme. In 
his message to the Legislature at the be- 
ginning of his term he made known his 
opposition as follows: 

“A State constabulary has been suggested, 
but the strong disinclination upon the part of 
other municipalities throughout the State to 
acquiesce in this solution fof the problem in 
the great city] renders the plan valueless. A 
metropolitan police system is open to the criti- 
cism that it is a violation of the principle of 
home rule guaranteed by the Constitution.” 
For a time the Senator appeared to have 
laid aside his project. But recently the 
new law substituting a single Commis- 
sioner for the city’s bi-partisan Police 
Board, having caused little improvement, 
he began to issue brief proclamations to 
the effect that a State Police bill would 
surely be passed at Albany. On the 2oth 
he sent to the Governor’s office his son, 
bearing a copy of the bill, which the Gov- 
ernor was asked to support by an urgent 
message to the Legislature. The Gov- 
ernor informed this messenger that he 
would veto this bill or any other similar 
bill, and was not moved from his pur- 
pose by the prediction that such dis- 
obedience would injuriously affect his po- 
litical future. The next move was the 
calling of one of those conferences in 
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this city, facetiously called “ Platt’s Sun- 
day School.” A fair proportion of State 


leaders attended, but preliminary inves-. 


tigation had apparently convinced the 
Senator that it would not be wise to force 
a contest with the Governor, and when 
he met. his lieutenants he told them that 
the Governor was firm in his opposition 
to further police legislation, and that in 
view of the situation he would stand side 
by side with him. Coming so soon after 
the Sanger incident, this is generally re- 
garded as an indication that the Senator, 
who has only two more years at Wash- 
ington, is not as powerful as formerly, 
and many believe that his downfall as the 
ruler of his party in the State is at hand. 
Both the Governor and the Senator as- 
sert that there is no quarrel, and each ex- 
presses a friendly respect for the other’s 
integrity of purpose, but the prevailing 
impression is that a contest for the leader- 
ship has been opened. 


a] 


While Tom L. John- 
son, formerly a member 
of Congress, has be- 
come a candidate for Mayor in Cleveland, 
chiefly on account of his projects for re- 
ducing street railway fares and promot- 
ing the municipal ownership of such rail- 
ways, his brother, Albert L. Johnson, has 
submitted to the authorities in Philadel- 
phia and New York some remarkable 
propositions concerning trolley roads and 
tunnels. Having obtained control of a 


Mr. Johnson’s 
Railway Projects 


large group of trolley railways in the Le- ° 


high Valley, and of franchises which are 
said to cover the entire route from New 
York to Philadelphia, he seeks terminal 
facilities in both of these cities. Asking 
for the right to use certain streets of 
Philadelphia in which no tracks have 
been laid, he undertakes to give three- 
cent fares, with universal transfers, and 
to carry passengers to New York for only 
fifty cents at a speed of fifty miles an 
hour. He even asserts that he will be 
able to reduce this price by more than 
one-half. In New York the Rapid 
Transit Commission, which awarded the 
contract for the tunnel now being con-- 
structed on Manhattan“island, has made 
plans for a connecting tunnel from the 
City Hall in New York under the East 
River to the terminal of the Long Island 
Railroad in Brooklyn. Mr. Johnson’s 
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franchises permit the construction of his 
Philadelphia line only to the west shore 
of New York harbor. He now offers to 
carry passengers from the New York 
City Hall to Staten Island by way of 
Brooklyn in fifteen minutes for a three- 
cent fare, if the authorities will permit 
him to make a tunnel from the City Hall 
in New York not only to Brooklyn, but 
also along the shore to Fort Hamilton 
and under the Narrows to Staten Island. 
He also undertakes to carry passengers 
by this line to Philadelphia for fifty cents 
or less. Inthe New York Municipal As- 
sembly he has some support, but the 
Rapid Transit Commission prefers its 
own plans. The interests opposing him 
are very formidable. _The same capital- 
ists are dominant in the existing surface 
traction companies of both New York and 
Philadelphia, with which he would com- 
pete in the latter city; his through line 
would compete with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, which owns the Long 
Island Railroad; and the Transit Com- 
mission’s projected tunnel would connect 
with the Long Island road’s terminal in 
Brooklyn. Mr. Johnson controlled a 
street railway system in Brooklyn for 
some years. He says that even if he shall 
not obtain the desired franchises in the 
two great cities, a large part of his 
through line will be in operation before 
the end of next summer, and the remain- 
der will be finished before the end of this 
year. 2 


Some change of opinion 
concerning the conditions 
imposed by the Platt 
amendment has recently been observed 
in the Constitutional Convention and 
throughout the island. At the beginning 
of last week Sefior Tamayo’s proposition 
was considered by the Committee on Re- 
lations with the United States, and re- 
jected. He would cede the Isle of Pines, 
accept the conditions concerning inter- 
vention.and sanitary improvements, and 
allow this country to use the island as a 
base of operations in time of war. Sev- 
eral days later, a report prepared for the 
committee by its secretary, Sefior Gual- 
berto Gomez, was discussed. This re- 
port permitted the cession of the Isle of 
Pines, but rejected the conditions con- 
cerning naval stations, foreign relations, 
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intervention, and the comprehensive London is the world’s metropolis, it is 
treaty. To three of the five members it the one place where the. most difficult 
was unsatisfactory, and further discus- problems of church work center, and the 
sion was deferred until the 26th. The man who is Bishop of London, by vir- 
number of delegates inclined to accept all tue of that fact sets the pace for his 
of the conditions has been increasing. Church. Thus, Spurgeon came to repre- 
The published arguments of General sent a type even more than a class, and 
Sanguily, a delegate, and a few weeks the London pulpit has expressed the con- 
ago one of the most radical advocates of victions of the nation. In the Church of 
absolute independence, have not been England the See of London has been 
without effect. He now says: looked upon as the natural stepping-stone 

“ A literal interpretation of the Platt amend- to the Archbishop ri c of Canterbury. Wit- 
ment might mean the loss of Cuban independ- ™©SS the present primate, Dr. Temple, and 
ence ; but the liberal view which President Mc- his predecessor, Dr. Tait. The late 
Kinley and the convention would give would Bishop Creighton, had he lived, would 
leave nothing to be feared by the Cuban peo- undoubtedly have been promoted, and it 


ple. I do not believe that by waiting we should . ° . 
get better terms from the next Congress. In- 15 4 fair assumption that the type of man 
dependence with some restrictions is prefer- chosen for the lower place represents the 


able to a continuance of military rule, which general judgment as to the qualifications 
would surely follow a rejection of the Platt needed for the higher one. It is this that 


amendment. If the Americans want the Isle —.- : * 
of Pines, I am in favor of giving it to them. gives so much of interest to the appoint- 


I am also in favor of establishing coaling sta- ment of Bishop Ingram to : succeed 
tions on some of the keys or at some of the Bishop Creighton. The late Bishop, as 
small ports. The presence of the authority of were his predecessors, was distinctively 


the United States will be a guarantee of our . ‘ 
independence so far as exterior safety is con- a scholar; a fine preacher, and of emi 


cerned, and will: save us the enormous ex- neut ability in many ways, but primarily a 
pense of maintaining an army and a navy.” scholar. Bishop Ingram is distinctively 


; a practical church worker. A young 
The delegates were advice by, Seuator an il nhs forty third year his gre 


last week, to accept all the conditions. In pois ppt aay abe gage ~ 
Santiago the Republicans have declared . oa cuciehedt te 1889 Head of the Ox. 
their willingness to accept them in ex- ford ie ee” Siolieees Colin peeling 
change for tariff concessions. Interviews i a 9 agin seca than it had 
with Congressmen who recently returned j20n a center for the best influences for 
from the island express their opinion that Christianizing East London. A few 
Cuba will ultimately-be annexed, in ac- years of service there was followed later, 
cord with the desire of a majority of the” in 189s, by appointment as rector of 
people, altho at least two-thirds of them B Ci po na a rural dean of Spital- 
now prefer independence. A sugarcom- ¢.) de and in 1897 as Suffragan-Bishop 
pany controlled by capitalists of New (¢ Stepney. From that position he now 
York and Texas, and owning 60,000 steps to the larger and still more impor- 
acres of land on the island, has placed tant one of Bishop of London. He is de- 
contracts for $750,000 wor th of machin- scribed as a man of great personal mag- 
ery for grinding and refining and of ma- netism and power of inspiring enthu- 
terial for thirty miles of railway to be’ o:3 on in others, a popular and effective 
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= 1 
constructed for the development of its preacher, and a clear, trenchant writer. a 
peaperty- 3 Above everything else, he is, however, a } 
most excellent organizer, and it is this f 
The Bishop ere are some ecclesias- characteristic that is most emphasized in a 
P tical positions which are the comment hi intment. A y. 

it hankin posi é ents upon his appointment. 
cosmopolitan rather than High Churchman, it is believed by those C 
local or even national. All the world who dread the growth of extreme ritual- ti 
wants to know of the Pope, and the ism that he will be the better able to V 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and close in check the extravagancies of some. His t 






rank with these comes the occupant of career will be watched with the deepest 
the See of London. It is not merely that of interest, not merely in his own, but in 
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other lands, as betokening the type of in- 
fluence which is to be strongest in the 
church work of the future. 


os 


While the Aus- 
trian “ Los von 
Rom ” agitation 
is prospering intensively and extensively, 
the “ Former Priest ” propaganda among 
the clergy and congregations of France 
is coming rapidly to the front. The au- 
thorities of the Church can no longer 
ignore its existence or its progress. Re- 
cently a prominent priest of the diocese of 
St. Briens, under the title of “ A Pious 
Appeal,” published an appeal in the dio- 
cesan paper, addressed to his fellow ec- 
clesiastics, asking them to fast and to 
pray in order that this loss to the Church 
might be stayed. In other bishoprics 
prayer meetings have been held for the 
same purpose. One of the reasons why 
the Protestants of France have not been 
as friendly to the movement is the fact 
that some of its protagonists defend the 
position that they can cease to be Roman 
Catholic priests and can become true 
Christians and ministers without becom- 
ing Protestants. On this phase of the 
question a noteworthy discussion has 
been published by the Reformed Pastor 
of Neras, Felix Meillin, formerly Cath- 
olic confessor in the Lyceum of Mar- 
seilles. The introduction is written by 
the famous Professor E. Doumergue, of 
Montauban, and proposes to demonstrate 
that the cry: Not Protestant, but Chris- 
tian! is folly. Meillin himself says: 
Protestantism is the only religion, the 
open and bold proclamation of which 
will be successful in France, and that, too, 
in the whole population. 


Evangelicalism in French 
Catholicism 


“We want the gospel through Protestant- 
ism. Show our people in one hand the gospel 
and in the other the Roman catechism. Dem- 
onstraie to the people that Protestantism adds 
nothing to the Scriptures and takes nothing 
from them. This we need. emphasize again 
and again, that we want a false religion just 
as little as we do a superstitious religion.” 
One of the exceptionally interesting por- 
tions of Meillin’s writing is the inside 
view which he gives of the habits of 
thought and life of the 90,000 Catholic 
priests of France. The lower clergy are 
ruled tyrannically by the 84 Bishops and 
Archbishops, and are dissatisfied with 
their lot. And notwithstanding all ef- 
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forts to keep these away from other in- 
fltiences, they have learned of Protestant 
principles and are longing for release. 
The fact that notwithstanding this there 
has been no desertion of the ranks of the 
priesthood in larger numbers, but only in- 
dividually, is in harmony with the lessons 
of religious movements, and is explained 
too by the training and the awful dis- 
grace which is popularly attached to such 
a step. It requires a courageous soul to 
risk the condemnation and curses of the 
former co-religionists ; and not to be for- 
gotten in this connection is the fact that 
on account of the meager education of 
the French Catholic priest it is not an 
easy matter for him after his conversion ° 
to enter the ranks of the Protestant min- 
istry. Abbé Bourrier, the leader of the 
“Former Priest ” crusade, has repeated- 
ly declared that it is in many cases only 
the bread and butter that keeps the priests 
in the old fold, and has bitterly upbraided 
the Protestants of France for not provid- 
ing for the wants of the new converts. 
One of the results of this condition of af- 
fairs has been the organization of “ The 
Fraternal Society of Former Priests” in 
Paris, which aims to provide for the tem- 
porary wants of those priests who have 
left the Church and propose to enter upon 
secular callings, especially by securing 
positions for them, where they can with 
a good conscience earn their daily bread. 
Quite a number of these converts, how- 
ever, propose to become Protestant pas- 
tors, and the Paris theological faculty 
alone has a dozen of such candidates in its 
charge, and others are at schools in the 
provinces. . 


The discussions in the Chamber 
of Deputies on the Law of As- 
sociations have continued, but 
without attracting much attention until 
the famous Article XIV came up, which 
proposes to suppress teaching by reli- 
gious orders. This is in some respects 
the most important clause of the whole 
bill, and is watched with great interest by 
the middle classes and especially the aris- 
tocracy, who are much in the habit of 
sending their children to be educated in 
the religious establishments. As before, 
the chief speech in opposition was made 
by Comte de Mun, who declared that it 
was simply a tyrannical State monopoly 
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of education. The result would be, he 
said, that the doctrine taught would vary 
according to the changing Parlimentary 
- majorities. “ We may have the god of 
Jules Simon during; one Legislature, no 
god at all during the next, and the true 
God for the following four years, by a 
majority vote.” He then went into a long 
and earnest plea that parents should not 
be deprived of the right to bring up their 
children as they wish, and argued that the 
congregations alone were able to give 
moral education. For a time there were 
apprehensions of very serious results 
from a strike in Marseilles. It started 
among the wharf laborers, a considerable 
number of whom are Italians and not di- 
rectly interested in the welfare of the city. 
The employers refused all offers of medi- 
ation, claiming that the strike was in di- 
rect contravention of an agreement with 
the men, and an effort to get the Govern- 
ment to interfere failed. Then the so- 
cialist organizations took up the fight. 
First, the street car employees joined in 
the strike, completely tying the city up. 
Then the Council of the Labor Union and 
the Labor Exchange decided on a general 
strike, which was accepted by a large 
number of organizations. At this point 
the situation became so serious that a So- 
ciety for the Defense of Commercial In- 
terests made an earnest appeal to Premier 
Waldeck-Rousseau and to M. Millerand, 
the Socialist member of the Cabinet, to 
exert their personal influence to bring the 
“reign of terror” toanend. A meeting 
was also called by the Mayor to consider 
‘ the situation, and it was announced that 
under pressure from the Government the 
masters had agreed to arbitration respect- 
ing what points of the dispute were open 
to negotiations. Representatives of the 
strikers expressed their approval, and it 
was hoped that the difficulty would soon 
be ended. ty 


The Russian Government has 
its home perplexities as well 
as its foreign problems. The 
plan for the Russification of Finland is 
not progressing as favorably as might be 
desired, the students are giving more 
trouble than ever, and the weakness of 
the Church’s influence has been made 
manifest in the case of Count Tolstoy. 
The Finns are no more reconciled than 
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ever, and on the anniversary of the Czar’s 
Manifesto, Helsingfors was in mourn- 
ing. The houses were hung with black 
curtains, and the lights in the rooms 
were extinguished, even Russian shop- 
keepers being compelled to accede to the 
wishes of their customers. Senators 
who -had yielded to Russian influence 
were serenaded, but not with sweet mu- 
sic, while their names were displayed on 
a black sheet. The ladies took a prom- 
inent part, and 550 signed a protest 
against the transfer of the public rec- 
ords to St. Petersburg, which transfer 
was subsequently countermanded. More 
important, however, than these popular 
manifestations has been the interference 
of M. Witte, the Minister of Finance, to 
prevent the carrying out the Russify- 
ing of the Finnish army. That was con- 
sidered almost the most important part 
of the general scheme, and there was no 
doubt of its being carried through until 
the question of finance came up, and 
then M. Witte took the ground that it 
was too expensive. So persuasive was 
his argument in the Council of State that 
he carried his point by a large majority, 
even M. Pobiedonostseff being silent in 
opposition. The matter now rests with 
the Czar himself, who has the power to 
override the decision of the Council. 
Considerable interest will attach to his 
action, as it will indicate the degree in 
which he is dominated by the idea of 
completely crushing out all independent 
development in the Empire. 


a 


For some time it has 
been evident that the 
student population of 
Russia was giving the Government cause 
for considerable anxiety. On one pre- 
text or another, sometimes with no ap- 
parent pretext, there have been student 
“ manifestations,” which amounted prac- 
tically to riots. At last the Government 
issued an edict that all students who dis- 
turbed the peace should be drafted into 
the army. This only made matters worse, 
and in every university city there was 
renewed trouble. An attempt on their 
part to secure a special celebration of the 
anniversary of the emancipation of the 
serfs was put down by force, and resulted 
in the arrest of a large number of stu- 
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dents and strict police surveillance of a 
number of teachers. Then came the as- 
sassination of the Minister of Public In- 
struction by a student who had been dis- 
ciplined several times, and public feeling 
was raised to a high degree of excitement. 
A solemn mass for the repose of the soul 
of the murdered Minister was interrupted 
by the students with the result that a 
number. were shot by the police, and a 
larger number placed under arrest. Mar- 
tial law was declared in the university 
towns. Another riot followed a demon- 
stration in front of one of the cathedrals 
on the anniversary of the death of Ve- 
trora, the girl who committed suicide 
some years ago, in the fortress of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, in order to escape 
infamous persecutions, and this was fol- 
lowed by the arrest and most brutal treat- 
ment of students and teachers, many of 
them women. An official stated that a 
thousand prisoners were taken, includ- 
ing 350 women students. The excom- 
munication of Count Tolstoy was made 
another occasion for disturbance, and an 
attempt was made to kill M. Pobiedo- 
nostseff, the Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, who was held responsible for 
the act. A number of other officials re- 
ceived threatening letters, and a plot 
against the life of the Czar was discov- 
ered. According to the report a number 
of students drew lots, and the fatal choice 
fell to the son of a prominent general. He 
informed his father, who told the Czar, 
and urged him to leave St. Petersburg. 
What has made the matter still more se- 
rious has been the participation in the 
riots of a large number of workingmen, 
and there are fears of a general strike. In 
view of the very serious situation a spe- 
cial meeting of the Ministers was called 
by the Czar on March 24th. At this it 
was decided not to abolish the law for 
drafting into the army students who dis- 
turb the peace, but for the present to hold 
it in abeyance. It is also reported that ar- 
rangements were made for a revision of 
the university statutes. The wide extent 
of the dissatisfaction and the determina- 
tion of the students to secure some reform 
is seen in a call issued by the Students’ 
Organization Committee inviting all in- 
telligent members of Russian society to 
join their ranks in the struggle for free- 
dom. 
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- The negotiations for peace 
have fallen through, Com- . 
mandant Botha rejecting 
the terms presented by General Kitchen- 
er. Those terms included the replacing 
of the military rule, immediately upon 
the cessation of hostilities, by a Crown 
Colony Administration consisting of a 
nominated executive and elected assem- 
bly, and this to be followed after a period 
by a representative government. The 
Boers were to be licensed to have rifles 
to protect themselves against the natives ; 
the Dutch and English languages were 
to have equal rights; Kaffirs not to have 
the franchise until after representative 
government had been granted; the 
Orange Free State laws for Kaffirs to 
be regarded; church property, Govern- 
ment trusts, etc., not to be touched; no 
war tax to be imposed upon the farmers, 
while assistance was to be rendered to 
the burghers to repair burned farms; the 
colonists who had joined the Republics 
were to be disfranchised. In the discus- 
sion General Botha sought to raise the 
question of some sort of independence 
for the Republics. This, however, was 
rejected entirely. The other terms, it is 
said, were apparently pleasing to him, 
except that he opposed any franchise for 
the Kaffirs, was insistent that the colo- 
nists should be included in the amnesty, 
and apparently had some personal objec- 
tions to Sir Alfred Milner. No definite 
reasons, however, were given for the re- 
jection of the terms which followed soon — 
after. With regard to the future it 
seems that there must be a fight to the 
finish, and this will inevitably mean a 
long campaign. The Boer forces have 
disintegrated into small bands, and to 
follow them up into the mountain valleys 
and prevent their raiding on the farms . 
will be a most difficult matter. The dis- 
cussion of the terms has aroused consid- 
erable criticism of the Government in 
England, especially those clauses which 
free the farmers from any charge of the 
expenses of the war, leaving them to be 
paid by the loyal colonists. Altogether 
there seems to be a general relief in Eng+ 
land at the rejection of the terms, which 
are looked upon as altogether too lenient, 
and the feeling grows stronger that there 
is no outcome but the complete subjuga- 
tion of the country. In England the dis- 
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cussion of army reform continues, but 
with no very evident result. 


s 


The Tientsin matter seems 
to have blown over. Ap- 
, parently neither Govern- 
ment took it very seriously, and it is 
stated that, on the advice of General von 
Waldersee, both Russian and British 
troops were ordered to withdraw from 
the section in question. The local dis- 
turbance, however, has not apparently 
been quieted, and there are rumors that 
the Russians, after they withdrew, sent 
back men to plant Russian flags over the 
entire plot of ground occupied by the 
‘siding. In Peking the Ministers appear 
to be spending the greater part of their 
time in the discussion of court ceremo- 
nials, and the result is very little advance. 
An effort is being made to find out what 
is a fair total to expect China to pay as 
indemnity, and the figures are so far 
fixed at $200,000,000. Sir Robert Hart 
proposes to raise this amount by a stamp 
tax, a tax on native opium and a house 
tax; and Li Hung Chang, it is under- 
stood, looks with favor upon the proposi- 
tion. Sir Robert opposes an increase in 
the navy, and also the maintenance of a 
large army, thinking 5,000 men in each 
province to be sufficient. Services have 
been held in Peking and Paotingfu in 
honor of the missionaries and native 
Christians massacred by the Boxers. 
Most attention has been directed to the 
convention with Russia, and it is under- 
stood that under the pressure that has 
been applied from other Governments 
Russia has consented to certain modifica- 
tions; Port Arthur is not to be annexed, 
but leased as heretofore; there need be 
no Russian resident at Mukden; the 
- Manchurian railway, while in course of 
construction, will not necessarily require 
Rtissian ‘troops, and the Chinese army 
will be permitted in the meantime to 
maintain order ; the monopoly of mining 
and railway concessions in Mongolia, 
Turkestan and Kashgaria will not be 
claimed by Russia for Russians, but Chi- 
nese will be allowed a share. Others, 
however, are not to enter in. There re- 
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main, however, the clauses forbidding 
the importation of arms and ammunition 
into Manchuria by China, and the provi- 
sion that no land around Niuchwang 
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shall be leased to foreigners. Accord- 
ing to the statements, Russia now insists 
upon the early signature of the conven- 
tion, and the Chinese Minister at St. 
Petersburg apparently accedes to this. 
Viceroy Liu Kun Yi strongly protests 
against ratification, and Li Hung Chang, 
with regard to whose health there is no 
news, shirks the whole thing off.on the 
Minister at St. Petersburg, and there the 
matter rests. 


: No Power is more deeply 
pene and interested in the negotia- 
“cuit tions in China than is Japan, 
and the Japanese Government has been 
watching very carefully the develop- 
ments. A Japanese official in London 
commenting upon the situation, while ex- 
pressing his gratification at the pacific 
settlement of the Tientsin matter, calls at- 
tention to the fact that the main question 
—the integrity of the Chinese Empire— 
remains unsettled, and that there is as yet 
no positive information as to what mod- 
ifications Russia has been content to make 
in the Manchurian convention. -Mean- 
while there are various reports as to the 
action of the Japanese Government. Ac- 
cording to some, a squadron has left for 
Korea, while others deny that such posi- 
tive action has been taken. It is evident 
that throughout Japan the feeling is 
growing stronger that sooner or later Ja- 
pan must face Russia and test the ques- 
tion of predominance in Korea. Through- 
out the country the popular movement is 
very strong, and while the Government 
is conservative it appears that every prep- 
aration is being made for war. At the 
same time it is to be noted that there is 
considerable business depression in Ja- - 
pan, due to the lack of capital to carry 
out the great schemes of industrial -devel- 
opment. Undoubtedly a war loan could 
be made without difficulty were it neces- 
‘sary, but the general situation is such as 
to compel the Government to move very 
cautiously. What is possibly a most sig- - 
nificant event is the dismissal by the Ko- 
rean Government of McLeavy Brown, 
Director-General of Customs. The Rus- 
sians have for a long time been trying to 
get rid of him, and at last they appear to 
have succeeded. This will strengthen 
kKussian influence at Seoul, and thus ren- 
der Japan’s position still more difficult. 








The Great Find of Greek Statues. 


By Prof Rufus B. 


Richardson, Ph.D., 


Drrecror oF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL oF CLASSICAL StupIEs AT ATHENS, GREECE. 


FTER a lapse of nearly a month 
since the public was electrified by 
the wonderful sight of so many 

bronze statues wrested from the grip 
of the sea near the Island of Antikythera, 
a second installment of the great cargo of 
statues has been landed at Pirzus, and 
transferred to the National Museum at 
Athens. The Director General of An- 
tiquities, Mr. Kabbadias, and the Min- 


ister of Public Instruction, Mr. Stais, in 
whose department falls the care of antiq- 
uities, have been for some time operat- 
ing in stormy weather to haul up these 
statues. 

I saw them brought in and laid one by 
one in the two long corridors at the front 
of the museum. I think there were over 
thirty of them. My count got well up 
into the twenties, at any rate, before I 
succumbed to the feeling of dire disap- 
pointment at the condition of the whole 
lot. I wish the writer who says, in a 
number of the Chicago American, which 
has just reached us, “ The sea has the 
quality of perfectly preserving marble,” 
could have been present to see what he 
thought of the preserving character of 
the sea as exhibited here. With one ex- 
ception they hadn’t a leg to stand on. In 
one.or two cases one can see an outline of 
a fine back or a chest, but heads and arms 
and legs are, for the most part, eaten 
away. Here and there a stump of a neck, 
leg or arm remains. One statue there is 
that can stand in a leaning posture 
against the wall. This is so coated with 
shells and sponges that it will be set up 
just as it is, to show how the capricious 
rea treated it. Another has so much of’ 


warrior delivering a mortal blow. 


the head preserved that one recognizes 
in it a helmeted warrior. In another 
enough of the stumps of arms and legs 
are preserved so that one renevors a 

ut 


all these things are lost as works of art; 


Colossal Bronze Statue, 
Hermes Phetor? Per- 
seus holding’ head of 
Medusa? The rest of 
the body is preserved, 


and merely enough is left to let us have 
some idea of the extent of our loss. . 
Mr. Kabbadias, who has returned to 
the wreck, expresses hope of other im- 
portant finds. The lot which was just 
secured constituted a large pile through | 


which the waves surged at will. He - 
hopes that lewer down there may be some 


yor 
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pieces which are partly protected by the 
mud, as was the fine marble youth 
brought to Athens in the first lot. Ten 
more marble statues are seen to be in the 
same bad condition as those just taken 
out; but it is hoped that beneath these 
there may be protected ones. 

Since the shipwreck there have been 
seismic disturbances on the spot. A 
great crag had been shaken down upon 
the statues just taken out. Two other 
such crags are known to be covering 
other statues. One of these is so heavy 
that no attempt will be made to remove 
it. But the other will certainly be re- 
moved. Within ten days it is promised 
that the work will be finished, and our 
hopes and fears will be ended. 

It may be that something better than 
the statues first brought to Athens may 
be added to the treasures from the sea; 
but it is quite likely that we have reached 
the end of the chapter.. But even-so we 
have a most remarkable addition to our 
stock of Greek sculpture from a most un- 
expected source. 

In the time since I wrote the brief no- 
tice which appeared in the columns of 
THE INDEPENDENT a great amount of 
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Perseus holding head of Medusa, The gem in the 
Naples Museum referred to by M. Svoronos, p. 703. 


Bronze Statue, Apollo with the open mouth. 

discussion has appeared in Greek jour- 
nals in regard to the material there re- 
ported. Opinions differ widely as to the 
occasion of the shipwreck, the school of 
art to which the objects belong, and the 
persons portrayed. Among those who 
are best qualified to pronounce an opin- 
ion a discreet reserve is maintained. M. 
Homolle, the able Director of the French 
school, declares to an interviewer that 
the time had not yet come for a defini- 
tive judgment ; that we must first have the 
facts all before us. But the testimony 
will soon be at an end; and opinions are 
gradually forming. M. Svoronos, the 
Director of the Numismatic Museum, is 
not inclined to wait till the end, but is in 
the field with opinions many and positive. 
Concerning the life size bronze called at 
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Marble Statue of a Youth. Wrestler? Othryadas being 
slain by an Argive? 


first Hermes, he has some good sugges- 
tions. The supposed Hermes, the ora- 
tor, was thought to be pressing home a 
point upon his hearers by thrusting at 
them the tips of his fingers radiating in 
a circle from the palm. This was soon 
felt to be an improbable gesture; and the 
theory that the statue represented an 
ephebus with a ball began to gain ground. 
M. Svoronos now explains the figure as 
Perseus holding the head of Medusa; 
and cites a gem which represents Perseus 
holding the head by the back hair, which 
was done up in a round knob at the back. 
M. Svoronos is firmly convinced that 
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the whole cargo came from Argos, set- 
ting out from the fact that Argos was the 
home of a school of sculptors in bronze. 
So he explains the marble youth as the 
Spartan Othryadas mentioned by Pausa- 
nias in his account of Argos as seen there 
in the act of being slain by an Argive. M. 
Svoronos sees now in the mutilated 
statue just brought in with the stump of 
an arm raised to strike the companion 
piece to Othryadas, the Argive hero who 
is killing him. The fault that most peo- 
ple find with M. Svoronos is that of ex- 
plaining too much. They prefer a little 
penumbra of doubt to such absolute 
cocksureness. He goes on explaining 
the smaller bronze with an open mouth, 
showing its white teeth, by alleging the 
existence at Argos of a cult of Apollo 
xexnvoc—t. @., Apollo with an open mouth. 

It has been confidently expected that 
something would be hauled out of the 
depths of the sea any day which 
would cause the structure erected by 
Svoronos to fall to the ground. But, now 
that such hopes have been materially les- 
sened by the appearance of the last in- 
stallment, he has become more confident 
than ever. The bronze head of a boxer 
he identifies with Creugas, who had his 
insides torn out by Damoxenos, of Syra- 


Bronze Head of a Boxer. Creugas? 
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cuse (Pausanias, viii, 40). A bronze 
hand found with the head has, he claims, 
just the kind of straps wound around it 
which harmonize with the description of 
Pausanias. The head in question is that 
of a hardened bruisér ; and might well be 
the head of Creugas, who was honored 
with a statue at Argos; but it might be 
that of any other bruiser. As to the 
whole question of an Argive origin of the 
ship’s cargo, while no other theory has 
had so many plausible reasons presented 
for it, that it is proven cannot be ad- 
mitted. 

Some interesting information about 
the ship which carried the statues has 
been obtained. Several large jars have 
been arrayed with the rest of the finds, 
not as a part of the archeological treas- 
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ures, but as having contained provisions 
for the crew. One had a lot of olive 
stones in it. A mug, belonging to a 
member of the crew, was also found. 
The four-fluked iron anchor has also 
been weighed in the evidence. 

A good deal of the wood of the ship 
has been brought up, and on the 
strength of it the ship has been declared 
to be of gigantic proportions. We may 
never be able to declare from what port 
she sailed; but we know that it was one 
of those many ships that went loaded 
with the art of Greece to unload it in 
Rome, the mistress of the world, and that 
it sailed in times so early that there were 
still large bronzes remaining to be plun- 
dered in the region from which it sailed. 

ATHENS, GREECE. 


From the Bottom of the Sea.” 
By G. P. Byzantinos. 


N ancient bronze hand, wonderful- 
ly artistic, raised from the dark 
bottom of the rocky and wild 
shore of Anticerigo (Anticythera) by 
Symean divers, gave rise to a careful 
and minute examination of that part of 
the sea. The divers who discovered the 
hand declared that under the water there 
lay numberless statues and other antiqui- 
ties. 

The war ship “ Mycale,” towing the 
two little vessels of the Symean divers, 
started late in November for the spot 
where on a stormy and dismal night the 
vessel carrying the statues sunk with its 
crew. 

On this ship, like another Jason, em- 
barked the Professor of Archeology of 
the University, Mr. A. Economou. Un- 


luckily the storm did not allow the con-. 


tinuance of the work started by the div- 
ers, and the “ Mycale,” after a three 
hours’ search of the sea, returned to the 
Pireus, bringing the first discoveries, 
which the divers were able to raise in that 
short time. 

The most significant of them was a 
bronze bearded head, probably of a pugi- 
list, as one can see from the hand, which 
certainly belongs to the same statue. The 
eyes, inlaid, are well preserved, and also 


* Translated from the Athens ‘* Archaiologia,”’ 





the expression of the face, despite the rav- 
ages wrought by the sea. 

These finds and the fact that the divers 
declared that there was a whole quantity 
of statues led to the prompt expedition of 
another war ship, the frigate “ Syra.” 
This ship was deemed to be more suit- 
able for that mission, and I was ordered 
by the Minister of Public Instruction, 
Mr. Stais, to go aboard and supervise the 
work. Despite the prevailing head-seas 
we started at midnight on December 2d 
toward Aulemon of Cerigo, where the 
two divers’ vessels were awaiting the ar- 
rival of the war ship to resume their 
work. 

On the evening of December 3rd we 
entered the Bay of Aulemon, where the 
divers were anxiously awaiting us. The 
commander of the “ Syra,” Mr. Jason 
Boumboulis, indicated how to commence 
the work, and by daybreak we sailed to 
Anticerigo to the spot of exploration. 
With anxiety I watched from afar the 
steep and inhospitable shores of the is- 
land, trying to conclude as to where we 
ought to search for the remainder of the 
wreckage. At last after four hours’ sail- 
ing we approached the celebrated shore, 
or, rather, the cragged rocks near which 
our search was to take place. 
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The sight of the shores horrifies my 
soul. Being of an abrupt and dark as- 
pect, they have nothing cheerful about 
them. The hot sun gives them a more 
awe-inspiring appearance. One would 
say they were created to be the grave of 
not only one, but many ships. The as- 
pect of that coast brought to my imagina- 
tion the stormy night of the wreck of the 
ship, of which the remnants lay still in 
the bottom, among bronze heads and 
broken marble hands and huge swords, 
and beautifully outlined limbs of horses 
and centaurs. And one would - nave 
thought that there still resound the moan- 
ing of those poor seamen, who, seeking 
their safety on the shore, would have 
surely met death on that inhospitable 
rock. 

Where were these antiquities stolen 
from, and when did the wreckage take 
place? Toward which direction was 
that ship sailing and to whom did it be- 
long? The statues taken on this vessel— 
were they those which the Roman dic- 
tator, Sylla, ravished from Greece, to- 
gether with the renowned Centaur of 
Zeuxis, and of which Lucian relates, in 
his “ Zeuxis”” or “ Antiochus,” that di- 
vine justice did not permit them to reach 
the coast of Italy, and that they perished 
near the Cape of Malea? Or, can we 
refer this adventure to the epoch of the 
Pirate War in the days of Pompeii, and 
suppose these statues were stolen from 
Greek towns by pirates, to be sold in the 
markets of Egypt, to embellish fhe man- 
sion of some rich citizen? Or, were they 
designed to decorate the triumph of a vic- 
torious Roman Consul? All these ques- 
tions are problems of which the solutions 
will be long sought. This is certain, 
that the wreck occurred in the Roman pe- 
riod, and we are not far from truth in as- 
signing as its date the first century B. C. 

At least a few finds belonging to the 
captain and crew of the wrecked ship 
bring us to the Roman period. But it is 
very probable that further discoveries will 
decide as to the correctness of my opin- 
ion. A small alabaster vase, similar to 
the Phoenician glass vases, and two or 
three more vases belonging not to the 
cargo, but to the crew, are certainly of the 
Roman era. : 

But let us be done with conjectures 
from the moment we are in the place of 
the wreckage and the work is resumed. 


The little vessel of the divers, towed by 
the steam launch of the “ Syra,” was 
brought to the place of the wreckage, dis- 
tant twenty yards from the rock. The 


first diver, dressed up in his attire, makes 


the sign of the cross; then, holding a 
small hatchet in his left hand, he disap- 
pears beneath the waters, in depths vary- 
ing between 30 to 35 feet. Not three 
minutes had elapsed when the tiny rope 
with which the diver communicates with 
the upper world was shaken. 

“A big thing!” exclaims Photes, the 
captain of the divers’ vessel, meaning that 
something was found. © 

The diver is hauled up, and he cannot 
give any answer to our questions for two 
or three minutes. He then tells that there 
is a “ whole lot of copper,” and that he 
was able to detach a bronze leg. A sec- 
ond diver is sent down to attach a cord to 
that leg, so as to haul it up. After a - 
while a signal of the divers announces 
that the leg can safely be raised. At last 
it is hauled up on the deck of the little 
vessel, and they all crowd around won- 
dering and promising more precious finds. 

Meantime the divers are sent down 
successively, and every one of them 
either brings a find or announces the ex- 
istence of antiquities, repeating the same 
refrain: “ A big thing! A whole lot of 
copper!” 

Up to that Sunday evening there were 
raised two marble statues, unfortunate- 
ly ruined, but the back of one of them, 
which is conserved, shows a perfection of 
art; then three marble hands and two 
other bronze legs. 

The Monday following was unlucky. 
In spite of the prevailing storm our com- 
mander, Mr. Boumboulis, decided to go 
forth to Anticerigo. The divers’ little ves- 
sel can hardly be seen among the raging 
waves. Captain Photes, tho an experi- 
enced seaman, found it hard that day. 
Meanwhile, thanks to the perseverance 
of the commander, we reached the shore, 
balanced.on the fierce waves and thrown 
from side to side. I own to have danced 
not very agreeably in company of the 
crew. A little more and we would be 
thrown against the dismal shores, and go 
down to the bottom to join our fate to 
that of the antiquities. It was a very 
hard task for us to return to St. Nicolas 
Bay, and thence after five days only to 
dare again in a further exploration, 
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The results of our next trip were far 
more encouraging. Besides a huge mar- 
ble bull there were found quite a number 
of bronze pieces, of which the most val- 
uable was an enormous sword belonging 
to a statue, a bronze lyre probably adorn- 
ing some wonderful statue of Apollo, 
bronze ornaments of the wrecked ship, 
and a marble pedestal. The last and most 
important was the admirable marble 
statue of a youth. 

The diver who discovered it, when first 
hauled on the deck of the vessel advised 
me that he had found a “ little dog.” But 
from the description he gave I thought it 
was anything but a marble dog. A sec- 
ond diver, and then a third and fourth are 
sent, and the last was able to discern with 
difficulty that it was a marble statue of a 
young man. Three divers successively 
sent down fastened cords to it, and after 
considerable exertion it was raised and 
put with all honor on board the steam 
launch of the war ship. - They all crowd 
around to admire the statue; many opin- 
ions are expressed, and the last diver, in 
a threatening tone, shaking. his fist to the 
statue, cried: “ Little devil! You did not 
want to be tied! You wanted to eat crabs 
down there!” 

But above any description was the en- 


Jere Jones's Ride. 
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thusiasm of the crew of the “ Syra.” 
When it was hauled on deck, the whole 
crew acclaimed it with joy and admira- 
tion. Some of the sailors proposed to 
dress up that marble young man, and 
have him keep watch with them that 
night. 

This statue is almost uninjured in the 
left side and back. Only the right hand 
and foot are corroded by the sea water. It 
is of a natural size, representing a young 
man watching with expectation and con- 
tent some act performed before him. 
Particularly the face of the statue causes 
a deep impression, its expression being 
so full of life that one would think it is 
not a marble but an animated adult. 

The bottom of the sea is still full of an- 
tiquities. They lie pell-mell in the dusky 
palaces of Neptune, marble and bronze 
bodies of gods and heroes mixed up with 
centaurs and fragments of the orna- 
ments of the wrecked ship and its equip- 
ment. 

There are many surprises in that bot- 
tom of Anticerigo, and many master- 
pieces of art are still hidden below, which 
let us hope will see the light of day after 
having lain for centuries in that inhospit- 
able and dark bed of the sea. 


ATHENS, (sREECE, 






By the late Maurice Thompson. 


[We are pleased to announce to our readers that Mrs, Thompson has kindly given Tue INDEPENDENT a poem, two 
nature articles and the following story of Maurice Thompson that were found among his papers after his death. We 


shall print them during the next few months.—Enprror.] 


YEAR after the close of our great 
war there lived in the southern 
portion of the State of Mississippi 

a poor family whose home was a log 
cabin on the bank of Pearl River. The 
little household numbered three persons, 
Mr. Henry Jones and his two children, 
Nancy and Jere; Mrs. Jones had been 
dead two years, and it was a pinched life 
in a lonely place that fell to the young 
people. They had no friends; the near- 
est neighbor’s house was ten miles dis- 
tant, and all around a great forest of pine, 
oak, cedar and magnolia rose dark and 
solemn, heavily hung with Spanish moss. 
An obscure road ran near the house; it 
led through the woods to a sparsely set- 


tled region surrounding a small country 
town twenty miles distant. 

Mr. Jones was a lame man fifty-five 
years old, whose only means of earning 
a living for himself and children was op- 
erating a ferry-scow and a skiff at the 
point where the road crossed Pearl River 
near his cabin. He was a quiet, honest 
person with but one ambition, which was 
to save enough money to buy him a little 
farm up in the hill country where he had 
lived when a boy. Nancy and Jere knew 
of this desire so patiently nursed by their 
father; indeed they were quite familiar 
with his habit of hoarding in a little 
leather bag such small coins as by the 
most stringent economy he could with- 





Jere Jones’s Ride 


hold from necessary expenditure, and 
they shared with him in the dream of go- 
ing to a new home in a healthier part of 
the country. 

In the wild time immediately follow- 
ing the fall of the Confederacy all the 
low country near the Gulf coast was 
overrun by roving bands of freebooters, 
some of them mere idlers for want of a 
home and something to do, others, how- 
ever, bent upon plunder and reckless ex- 
citement, did not hesitate to commit 
crimes of the darkest sort. These bands 
of fearless and often desperate fellows 
were mostly well mounted and heavily 
armed. They had their places of ren- 
dezvous in the great swamps, whence 
they made frequent and long marches, 
now pillaging a town, now robbing a 
country store, now relieving a plantation 
of its horses and cattle; wherever they 
went they took all that they wanted. 

Murder was not unfrequent, and the 
people lived in terror; for even the brav- 
est man felt powerless to resist a whole 
company of marauders. But Mr. Jones 
and his two children heard little and 
thought less about the danger which was 
hanging so heavily over many people far 
more comfortably housed and much bet- 
ter fed and clothed than they. Jere was 
but fifteen years old, his sister two years 
younger; they were both strong, how- 
ever, and Jere sometimes poled the scow 
or rowed the skiff when his father hap- 
pened to be absent in the woods, who, 
altho quite lame, was a successful hunter ; 
and Nancyknew enough about cooking to 
bake the sweet potatoes and fry the ba- 
con and game upon which the family 
lived. 

One day in the early springtime, while 
Mr. Jones was out with his gun and dog, 
a man came to the ferry and demanded 
to be set across the river. He was in a 
buggy drawn by a strong young horse, 
and behind him, tied to the rear axle, fol- 
lowed a slender, emaciated little mare 
limping badly. Jere promptly made 
ready the scow, and the man got out of 
the buggy and untied the rear horse. 

“TI guess she’s played out,” he said, 
“she can’t go any further.” He patted 
the poor beast, examined its lame leg 
hastily, then looked back up the road as 
if uneasy. “TI’ll leave her. You may 
have her,” he added, regretfully. “If 
you'll take care of that leg it may get 
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well. She’s a fine mare. But hurry, 
my boy, hurry, get me across, quick.” 
Again he looked back, and Jere saw him 
feel of his heavy pistols that hung beside 
him. He wasa dark, determined looking 
man. When the scow reached the other 
bank of the river he gave Jere a dollar. 
and drove away at a rapid pace without 
waiting for the change. 

Of course the strange behavior of the 
man impressed Jere’s imagination; he 
wondered no little and tried to make out 
why a traveler should be in so great a 
hurry that he would give a whole big dol- 
lar instead of ten cents, which would 
have paid the ferry fee. When he had 
poled the scow back to the home side of 
the river Jere found the little mare 
browsing on the bank. There was an 
ugly wound in one of her hind legs which 
had bled freely, and was now greatly 


- swollen and inflamed. 


Jere was delighted, for it had been a 
dream of his to have a horse of his own. 
Many of the mounted travelers who 
crossed the ferry were mere youths, al- 
most as young as he, and naturally his 
imagination made much more romance 
out of their roving life than really be- 
longed to it. He led the mare to the 
house, and called Nancy out to look at 
her. When Mr. Jones came home, with 
a wild turkey that he had killed, he found 
the children washing the wound on the 
mare’s leg, a wound that had evidently 
been made by a gunshot. Jere told him 
all about the stranger and how he had 
made him a present of the pretty animal. 

Mr. Jones looked grave, and shook his 
head rather disapprovingly. 

“ There ‘wasn’t any good in that man,” 
he remarked, “and I s’pect the mare’s 
been stole by ’im. We mought git inter 
trouble about her.” 

Both Jere and Nancy took a more 
cheerful view ; they wanted to make a pet 
of their new property. Already they felt 
a warm affection for it, and it had quick- 
ly evinced grateful friendliness when 
they soothed its painful hurt with warm 
water. 

“Oh, I don’t think the man was a 
thief,” said Jere. “ More’n likely he 
was a good man who'd been in trouble 
with the prowlers.” 

The wandering, predatory horsemen 
were called “ prowlers,” and the name 
was a very fitting one, 
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“Yes,” Nancy assented, promptly sus- 
taining her brother, “ef he’d been a 
horse thief he wouldn’t ’a’ been by his- 
self.” 

There was considerable discussion be- 
tween the father and his children about 
the propriety and’ safety of keeping the 
mare; but two against one, with the 
added dumb pleading of the intelligent 
little animal in her own behalf, prevailed, 
and Mr. Jones reluctantly gave way. 

That very evening a party of five 
horsemen, heavily armed and wearing the 
look of desperate characters, arrived in 
pursuit of the stranger in the buggy. 
Jere promptly and ingenuously told 
them all that he knew, and Mr. Jones 
showed them the wounded mare. They 
demanded to be set across the river, and 
when this was accomplished they con- 
tinued their pursuit. 

“ Oh, it’s all right, do what you can for 
the little mare and keep her,” said the 
leader to Mr. Jones just before departing. 
“Tf you can cure her up you'll have a 
daisy. She’s the finest horse in Missis- 
sippi.” 

They never again heard of the man in 
the buggy or of the five pursuers; and 
so the title to “ Daisy,” the name Jere 
gave to the beautiful mare, seemed 
quieted forever. Her wound healed 
slowly, but in time the cure was so per- 
fect that only the slighest scar remained. 
Jere and Nancy vied with each other in 
their kindness to Daisy, feeding her on 
cane leaves from the brakes, wild grass, 
and whatever fit for her to eat could be 
gathered in wood or glade or marsh, 
and rubbing her down until her fine bay 
coat shone like silk. 

She was an intelligent animal, affec- 
tionate, gentle, quick to respond to every 
kindness, and always delighted when re- 
ceiving attention from her young master 
and mistress. She grew plump, and her 
beautiful brown eyes seemed to gather 
brilliance day by day. Nor was she en- 
tirely free from faults of temper; for at 
times her heels were a trifle dangerous 
to Nab, Mr. Jones’s favorite dog. Jere 
made a bridle for her out of strips of 
buckskin and an old pair of bits, and she 
seemed never better pleased than when 
he rode her about in the open parts of 
the adjacent woods. 

Well knowing that Daisy would be 
taken away by the first free rider that 
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chanced to see her, Jere did not dare to 
keep her near the house; so he built for 
her a rude but comfortable stable of pine 
brush in a thicket at some distance in the 
forest. Of course it was a great deal 
of trouble taking care of her, and after a 
while Mr. Jones, who knew that she was 
valuable, spoke of selling her. Jere and 
iNancy were appalled at the suggestion. 
Sell Daisy! It was not much different 
from offering themselves to the highest 
bidder—at least that was their feeling— 
and they implored their father to let them 
keep her; but he had no sympathy with 
their unbusinesslike sentiment. 

“The mare’s wo’th a good hundred 
dollars,” he said. “ I'll take ’er to town 
an sell ’er; that’ll fix us fer goin’ up the 
country and buyin’ a farm. I’ve already 
got purty nigh ’nuff.” 

Nancy cried and Jere looked as if he 
had been ill a month when at last the day 
was set for Mr. Jones to go away with 
Daisy. 

“To-morrer at daylight I'll be off,” 
said the father. ‘“’Tend the ferry, an’ 
be good while I’m gone an’ I'll fetch ye 
somethin’ nice f’om town.” 

Something nice from town! What 
did they care for such a promise? Daisy 
was more to them than everything the 
town held. In their lonely lives the 
bright and affectionate little mare had 
been something immeasurably winning, 
magnetic—something to love with un- 
hindered devotion. Until she came to 
them they had never known what the 
grateful friendship of even a horse could 
do for two lonesome hearted children, 
who had been all their lives shut up in the 
woods quite away from everything cheer- 
ful and amusing. And now she was to 
be taken from them and sold. 

It should, perhaps, have been some 
comfort to them to know that the money 
their father would sell Daisy for would 
enable him to go away from this lonely 
and wretched place by the river and find 
a far better home for him and them; but 
Daisy whinnied so softly that day at 
noon when Jere went to feed her, and she 
laid her nose on Nancy’s shoulder so 
lovingly—how could they part with her? 
And to-morrow morning she must go, 
never to come back to them. 

It was splendid weather, warm, yet 
breezy and fresh feeling, with fragrance 
in every breath. The thrushes and 
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mocking birds sang round about the 
cabin, while up from the river came the 
lively cackling of kingfishers and the 
twitter of blackbirds in the canebrakes. 
But Jere and Nancy were almost heart 
broken. They saw their father making 
his preparations for the morrow’s jour- 
ney, and as evening drew on with gath- 
ering dusk, the stars pricking point after 
point in the dreamy sky, and the owls 
hooting from distance to distance in the 
woods, the desolation seemed but a part 
of their great sorrow. 

When their scant supper had been 
eaten, heartily enough by Mr. Jones but 
without relish by the children, and when 
the little family sat in silence by the 
hearth, where a splinter of burning fat 
pine sent up a tall slender flame to light 
the room, Nancy sobbed and Jere covered 
his sallow face with his hands. 

“T hain’t a-seein’ no use o’ this yere 
foolishness,’ Mr. Jones presently said. 
“The mare’s not a bit o’ use to us; jes’ 
trouble an’ keep, an’ that’s all. Seem 
like you children orter see ’at it’s right ter 
sell ’er an’ use the money ter git us a 
good place ter live at. Yer not a tsin’ 
good sense an’ jedgment.” 

Still any sharp observer could have 
seen that Mr. Jones was not quite easy 
in his conscience. He loved his children, 
and their grief at what he felt it his busi- 
ness duty to do touched him at a very 
sensitive point of his rough nature. 


She never finished her sentence; for 
just then there was a loud trampling of 
horses outside, anda gruff voice called : 

“ Hello!” 

The little group by the hearth-side was 
startled almost into breathlessness. The 
children gazed stupidly at their father, 
who sat quite still until a heavy hand 
struck the door a resounding blow. Mr. 
Jones knew in an instant that a gang of 
prowlers had arrived. 

“Who’s there?” he presently de- 
manded. 

“Open this door, an’ do it quick, an’ 
yell see who’s here,” was the answer, 
and again the cabin fairly shook with the 
force of a knock on the door, and the in- 
solent voice added: “ Ef ye don’t want 
yer neck twisted, ye’d better be lively.” 

Mr. Jones went to the door, and, un- 
doing the fastenings, opened it. 
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“Come in an’ welcome,” he said, try- 
ing to make his words sound hearty and 
cheerful. 

Meantime Jere had darted out through 
a little back door. He was dreadfully 
frightened, and a moment later a pistol 
shot, followed by a low whine from Nab, 
added greatly to his terror. Not know- 
ing what else to do, he ran round the 
corner of the cabin and crawled under 
the floor close to the chimney. Then he 
heard heavy feet on the loose boards 
above him. The prowlers had entered 
the house, and pretty soon he heard them 
demanding money and threatening to kill 
his father. 

Jere suddenly recollected that the 
leather bag in which the money was 
hoarded lay on a sill of the house very 
near to where he was crouching. Mr. 
Jones had placed it there by lifting up a 
board of the floor. Jere had but to reach 
up his hand and touch it. 

“We know ’at ye’ve got some money 
hid somewheres ’round here, an’ ye’ll jes’ 
show it up er we'll burn ye alive,” said 
one of the ruffians. “ Ye’ve been a git- 
tin’ money from the ferry, an’ ye ain’t 
never spent none. Fetch it out, ole fel- 
ler, er ye’ll die fer it.” 

Just then Jere’s quick ears caught the 
sound of a distant whinny. It was 
Daisy calling to the horses of the out- 
laws. Her voice set Jere to thinking. 
What if the men should hear her? 
Wouldn’t they be sure to steal her? 

“ Git that money in a hurry I tell ye!” 
stormed a loud voice above. 

Poor Mr. Jones, trembling and expect- 
ing death every moment, tried to make 
his assailants believe (while they 
kicked him and rapped him with their 
pistol-butts) that he had no money; but 
at last he could bear it no longer ; he went 
and lifted the board, while a burly ruf- 
fian held a lighted pine splinter for can- 
dle; and just as the little bag of money 
was uncovered he saw a hand reach up 
from beneath the floor and take it away. 

Jere had grabbed the money just in 
time to prevent his father from giving it 
up, and now he scrambled out with it 
and ran to the wood. The outlaw who 
held the torch understood the move and 
gave the alarm; he heard Jere’s footfalls 
as he scampered away. In a moment 
Mr. Jones was knocked senseless and 
there was a rush for the door. Two 
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men who had been left outside to look af- 
ter the horses, saw Jere when he climbed 
over the low fence behind the house. 

“Shoot him! shoot him!” shouted 
those who rushed out. “ He’s got the 
money. Shoot him!” 

Three or four pistols responded to the 
murderous demand; but Jere sped on, 
as fast as his bare feet could fly, straight 
to Daisy in her brush stable. The men 
rushed after him, making a great noise 
in the dense underwood, stumbling over 
logs and running against trees in their 
half-drunken haste. Daisy uttered a 
glad little murmur of welcome when Jere 
darted to her side. In a moment he 
slipped the rude bridle on her head and 
led her out. He heard his pursuers not 
. far away tearing through the bushes. 

All this time poor little Nancy had been 
sitting like one struck dumb and unable 
to move. At last, when the men were all 
gone, she fell upon the body of her un- 
conscious father, and lay there holding 
his head in her arms. She heard shout- 
ing and shooting in the distance, but she 
did not know of Jere’s peril or what the 
sounds meant. 

It was Daisy’s turn now to show the 
stuff that she was made of. Jere, still 
holding fast the little bag of money, 
mounted and rode away through the 
wood, taking no particular direction’ at 
first, only bent upon escape from the rob- 
bers. Presently, however, he found it 
difficult to proceed, the trees were so 
close together and the underbrush so 
dense; then he turned Daisy’s head to- 
ward the road which led from the ferry 
to the distant town. His pursuers turned 
back to the house to get their horses. 
They shrewdly suspected that Jere 
would strike out for the highway. They 
had heard him riding in that direction. 

. Then began a wild. race. The des- 
peradoes were splendidly mounted, for 
their horses and saddles were the pick 
and choice of the country, and they were 
reckless riders all of them. Jere had 
nearly a mile the start when the race 
fairly opened ; but Daisy did not go very 
fast ; she galloped freely and easily with- 
out any urging, and Jere felt that her 
speed was sufficient; indeed he knew so 
little about horses, never having ridden 
a great deal, that he imagined she was 
going at a break-neck run! This was 
after he had found the public road, which 
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was a dim, glimmering line of white sand 
barely visible in the gloom of the woods. 

Daisy, when presently she heard the 
horses of the robbers coming behind her 
in the distance, slackened her pace and 
neighed to them. Doubtless she felt in- 
clined to have them overtake her ; for she 
had been a long time without company 
of her own kind. Jere, however, objected 
to any social amenities just at that time; 
he did not think it advisable to let Daisy 
have her way; so he urged her to go fast- 
er; and much to his terror she refused ! 

The pursuers were coming at full 
speed, recklessly spurring their horses, 
and Jere could hear them drawing closer 
and closer behind, the galloping feet beat- 
ing a rapid tattoo in the heavy sand of the 
road. 

“ Halt!” cried a hoarse voice. 

But Jere kicked Daisy’s sides, and 
cried to her : “ Git erp, Daisy, git erp!” 

Two or three shots rang out, and the 
bullets came hissing along close to Jere’s 
head. At these sounds Daisy gave such 
a spring that her rider came near falling 
off her back, and then she ran like a deer. 
Jere‘felt her settle under him, and stretch 
herself with long level leaps. ‘The wind 
seemed suddenly to blow a gale in his 
face, sweeping his hair straight back- 
ward. 

“Halt! Halt!” 

Again the robbers fired, and again 
Daisy increased her speed. It was like 
flying. Jere leaned forward, lying al- 
most flat along the little mare’s straight 
neck, and he gripped her sides desperate- 
ly with his knees. On either side of him 
the trees seemed rushing in dusky, wa- 
vering lines to the rear. His pursuers 
were yelling and shooting far behind. 
Daisy was running away from them. And 
all this time Jere held the little bag of 
money in one hand; it now felt almost 
unbearably heavy in his straining fingers. 
He did not make the least effort to guide 
or in any way control Daisy. She kept 
the dim road better without his help than 
she could have done with it. 

Thus they flew along for many min- 
utes, the robbers gradually losing ground, 
but still desperately following. Daisy 
began to pant under the great strain, and 
Jere felt his nerves giving out. It seemed 
to him that he must soon fall off. In- 
stinctively, however, he clutched the bag 
of money every now and then with a re- 
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newed grip and tightened his knee-pres- 
sure against the mare’s heaving sides. 

Then, suddenly, reaching a sharp bend 
in the road, Daisy turned ; the change was 
too great for Jere; he was flung off, and 
he went tumbling headlong in the sand 
by the roadside, badly shaken up and con- 
fused, but unhurt: The money bag took 
a flying leap from his hand and whirled 
away somewhere in the dark. At the 
same moment a band of mounted men 
from the opposite direction came down 
the road at a fast gallop. One of them 
caught Daisy’s bridle as she slowed her 
speed at meeting them. 

“Hello, there! Who’re you?” cried 
a stern voice, as Jere picked himself up 
and staggered into the road. 

The poor boy thought his time to die 
had surely come; but these men were a 
sheriff and his posse going on the track 
of the very villains whose horses could 
at that moment be heard coming in chase 
of Jere. Breathless, half-dazed and 
frightened nearly to death, it was quite 
impossible for him to speak at first; he 
presently managed in a gasping, half- 
choked voice to make the sheriff under- 
stand that the robbers were almost in 
sight. 

In the next three minutes law fully as- 
serted and enforced its superiority over 
criminal disorder. There was a sharp 
fight, followed by a determined hand-to- 
hand struggle, and then the robbers, three 
of them badly wounded, were taken and 
handcuffed. Jere looked on during the 
fierce contest; he could dimly see the 
horses and men all mixed together in a 
close huddle; but it was impossible to un- 
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derstand what was going on, save that it 
was a terrible fight. 

When it was all over and the robbers had 
been put in irons the sheriff questioned 
Jere and-soon had his whole story. The 
money bag was found where it had been 
trampled into the sand by horses’ feet, 
then the whole party set out for the 
Jones cabin. Nancy had managed to 
bring her father back to consciousness ; 
but he was dangerously hurt, and it was 
a month before he was well again. 

There was a reward of a thousand dol- 
lars to be paid to the person or persons 
who should capture the leader of this 
gang of marauders, and the sheriff was 

“greatly pleased to find him in one of his 
prisoners. 

“You’ve got me at last,” said the ruf- 
fian, “ an’ I s’pose you'll get the thousan’ 
dollars; but by rights that plucky boy 
there orter have it. Ef ’t hadn’t been for 
him we'd ’a’ got ole Jones’s money, and 
by this time we’d ’a’ been on Honey Is- 
land.” 

It was a lucky suggestion. The sher- 
iff felt the justice of Jere’s claim, and 
when the reward was paid, five hundred 
dollars of it were given to him. This 
enabled Mr. Jones to buy a good farm up 
in the hill country, where he lived happily 
for many years. The only thing that 
cast a shadow upon the new life of Jere 
and Nancy was having to give up Daisy. 
Her true owner, of whom she had been 
stolen, came and took her away. True, he 
left a liberal reward in Jere’s hands; but 
money could not quite compensate the 
loss of the sprightly and faithful little 
mare. 


The Cross of Ghrist. 


FOR GOOD FRIDAY. 
By William E. Barton. 


NCE the badge of shame, all gory 
Stood the cross on Calvary’s hight ; 
Now the emblem of Christ’s glory, 
See it bathed in heaven’s own light! 


Scepter, crown and badge of power 
At its foot all’ humbly lie; 

Taper spire and lofty tower 
Hold that glorious emblem high! 


Cross of Christ, before thee kneeling, 
Peace and pardon seek we here ; 

God’s own love to us revealing, 
Bring to us the Savior near ! 


Oak Park, ILL. 





A Theory of Poetry.” 


By Henry Timrod. 
PART I. 


[Henry Timrod, born in 1829 and passing away in 1867, achieved the distinction of being the most representative 
poet of the ante-bellum South. This is not saying that his poetry in the mass compares with Sidney Lanier's in poetic 
essence or melodic quality ; but that it more accurately and more intensely reflects the spirit of the Southern people in 
its martial lyrics, and in its love-lays the exquisite sentiment of the Southern people toward woman, It also-and this 
is unique in Southern literature—shows a marked leaning toward broadly religious or spiritual musing; that is, one 
finds a vital vein of delicate didacticism running through much of it, Perhaps this fact explains why Whittier, so antip- 
odal in his political attitude to Timrod, nevertheless warmly admired and praised with unwonted lavishness in the 
early seventies this then obscure Southern singer. Timrod’s general gentleness and charming spontaneity in melody 
were probably the qualities which evoked from Longfellow the remark that in Timrod South Carolina had produced a 
poet of whom America as well as his native State had a right to feel proud. 

Time, who smiles at rocket reputations, has recently lifted the veil of obscurity which, in a literary sense, overhung 
Timrod's life, and in the last two years four thousand copies of a fine complete edition of his poems have been sold by 
the Timrod Memorial Association, a chartered institution of South Carolina, which has devoted the profits to the exe- 
cution of a bust of the poet by Valentine, a Virginia sculptor of much note. On the first of May that bust will be un- 
veiled and publicly dedicated with fitting ceremonies in the city of Charleston, a memorial of the assured position her 
poet has achieved in true American literature and of the lasting luster his quiet, humble work has conferred upon her 
fame, 

The art-creed of a man like Timrod must. be intensely interesting to all who have enjoyed his writings, and of 
practical benefit especially to all students of literary values. Hence it is with peculiar satisfaction that Tue InpE 
PENDENT becomes the first medium of communicating to the world the theory of poetry which Timrod evolved and 
endeavored, so far as in him lay, to exemplify in his works. This essay was delivered by him at Columbia, S. C., in 
1863, for the benefit of the Soldiers’ Hospital, and is reproduced here and in succeeding issues substantially as it was 
spoken, the only excisions being those of several sentences connected solely with the occasion and the only changes 
and additions being those made in places where a conjunctive or clarifying word appeared to be missing from the 
text, or where a line, perhaps in hasty writing from memory, was absent from some quotation, or where an error of 
historical statement had crept in; as, for example, an implication that Poe, whose theory of poetry Timrod ably an- 
tagonizes, was born in the South, instead of being Boston's most distinguished and hitherto unappreciated son. A 
true poet’s prose is generally fine, and Timrod’s, though by no means ornate or markedly pictorial, will be found no 
exception to this rule. In his argument, however, some flaws can be discovered and these will be pointed out in brief 
prefatorial notes to the succeeding parts of this noteworty addition to the many attempts of critical writers at formu- 
lating a theory of poetry that shall stand, in the apt phrase of Horace, totus, teres, atque votundus,—H, A.} 


HERE have been few poetical eras 
without their peculiar theories of 
poetry. But no age was ever so 

rich in poetical creeds as the first half of 
the present century. The expositions of 
some of these creeds are not without 
some value; one or two, indeed, tho in- 
complete, are profound and philosoph- 
ical, but the majority are utterly worth- 
less. Every little poet “spins, toiling 
out his own cocoon,” and wrapping him- 
self snugly in it, to the exclusion of 
others, hopes to go down thus warmly 
protected to posterity. 

I shall pass most of these theories to 
consider only two; one of which I shall 
discuss at some length. The first is that 
definition of poetry which represents it 
simply as the expression in verse of 
thought, sentiment or passion, and 
which measures the difference between 
the poet and versifier only by the depth, 

* Copyright, rgor, by W. A. Courtenay. 
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power and vivacity of their several pro- 


ductions. This definition was ably ad- 
vocated not long ago in a well-known 
Southern periodical by one of the most 
acute of Southern writers. It would not 
be difficult to prove its total inadequacy, 
but I do not think it necessary to do so, 
except so far as the proof of that inade- 
quacy may be involved in the establish- 
ment of a theory altogether opposed to 
it. I am the less inclined to give it a mi- 
nute examination because, tho the idea 
is an old one and in strict accordance 
with the common usage of the word po- 
etry, it has never become popular, nor 
is it likely to become so, as it fails to sat- 
isfy even those who, displeased, they do 
not know why, and dimly conscious of 
the true faith, are yet unable to discover 
in their undefined emotions a logical ref- 
utation of the heresy. The genuine lov- 
ers of poetry feel that its essential char- 
acteristics underlie the various forms 
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which it asstitnies, however dim and shad- 
owy those. characteristics may seem to 
them, and notwithstanding that they 
elude the search like the jar of gold 
which is fabled to be buried at the foot of 
the rainbow. 

The second theory which I desire to 
examine critically was propounded a 
number of years ago by the most ex- 
quisite poetical genius to which America 
has yet given birth. 

Poe begins his disquisition with the 
dogma that'a long poem does not exist; 
that.the phrase “a long poem ” is simply 


~a-flat contradiction in terms. He pro- 


ceeds: “A poem deserves its title only 
insomuch as it excites by elevating the 
soul. The value of a poem is in the ra- 
tio of this elevating excitement. But all 
excitements are, by a psychical necessity, 
transient. That degree of excitement 
which would entitle a poem to be called 
so at all cannot be sustained throughout 
a composition of great length. After the 
lapse of half an hour at the very utmost, 
it flags, fails—a revulsion ensues—and 
then the poem is in effect, and in fact, no 
longer such.” 

I am disposed to think that the young 
lady who pores over the metrical nc~rels 
of Scott till midnight and wakes up the 
next morning with her bright eyes 
dimmed and a little swollen, or the young 
poet who follows for the first time the 
steps of Dante and his guide down the 
spiral abysses of his imaginary hell, 


could not easily be induced to assent to 


these assertions. The declaration made 
with such cool metaphysical dogmatism 
that “all excitements are, through a 
psychical necessity, transient,’ needs 
considerable qualification. All violent 
excitements are, indeed, transient; but 
that moderate and chastened excitement 
which accompanies the perusal of the 
noblest poetry, of such poetry as is char- 
acterized not by a spasmodic vehemency 
and the short-lived power imparted by 
excessive passion, but by a thoughtful 
sublimity and the matured and almost in- 
exhaustible strength of a healthy intel- 
lect, may be sustained, and often is, dur- 
ing a much longer period than the space 
of thirty minutes. I am willing to grant, 
however, that this excitement has also its 
limit, and that this limit is too narrow to 
permit the perusal, with any pleasure, at 
one sitting, of more than a fraction of a 
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poem the length of “ Paradise Lost.” I 
shall quote another paragraph and then 
proceed to show that such acknowledg- 
ment leads to no deduction that justifies 
the theory Poe has built upon it. 

“There are, no doubt, many who find 
it difficult to reconcile the critical dic- 
tum, that the ‘ Paradise Lost’ is to be 
devoutly admired throughout, with the 
absolute impossibility of maintaining for 
it, during perusal, the amount of enthu- 
siasm which the critical dictum would de- 
mand. This great work, in fact, is to be 
regarded as poetical only when, losing 
sight of that vital requisite in all works 
of art, unity, we view it merely as a se- 
ries of minor poems. If, to preserve its 
unity, we read it, as would be necessary, 
at a single sitting, the result is but a con- 
stant alternation of excitement and de- 
pression. After a passage of platitude, 
which no critical prejudgment can force 
us to admire, there follows inevitably a 
passage of what we feel to be true po- 
etry; but if, on completing the work, we 
read it again, omitting the first book— 
that is to say, commencing with the sec- 
ond—we shall be surprised at finding ad- 
mirable that “which we before con- 
demned. It follows from all this that the 
ultimate or absolute effect of even the 
best epic under the sun is a nullity—and 
this is precisely the fact.” 

Let me call attention to the fact that, 
even if the argument I have just read 
prove all it assumes to prove, it amounts 
only to this: it shows, not that a long 
poem does not exist, or may not exist, but 
that, if there could be such a thing as a 
long poem, its effect, except as a series of 
short poems, would be null and void. 
This fact, however, if properly estab- 
lished, would be an almost sufficient jus- 
tification of Poe’s theory; and I only 
mention it by way of causing it to be re- 
membered that the demonstration is not 
quite so direct and positive as appears at 
first sight, or as it might, if the author 
had analyzed the work of which he 
speaks and shown at what point the first 
poem ends and the second begins. 

But I deny boldly and without reser- 
vation the truth of that assertion upon 
which the whole argument hinges; that, 
in order to preserve in effect the unity of 
a great poem, it should be read through 
at a single sitting. And, to substan- 
tiate my denial, I shall not fear to ex- 
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amine the effect of that very poem to 
which Poe appealed. I suppose then that 
the reader who takes up “ Paradise 
Lost” to begin its perusal is in a spirit 
not unbecoming that. divine production 
and with the reverence of one who en- 
ters on holy ground. He must have 
“docile thoughts and purgéd ears.” A 
poem, the aim of which is to “ justify 
the ways of God to man,” is not to be en- 
tered on at any season; and never, when 
our only wish is to beguile a vacant mo- 
ment. The time and even the place 
should be in harmony with the lofty 
theme. Charles Lamb, in a spirit of 
proper appreciation, says that Milton al- 
most needs a solemn service of music to 
be played before we approach him. I 
can understand the earnest reader open- 
ing the book with feelings of devotion 
not much inferior to that which inspired 
the great bard himself in his sublime in- 
vocation to the third person of the Trin- 
ity: 

“ And chiefly thou, O Spirit that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Assist me, for thou know’st, thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like, sat’st brooding o’er the vast abyss 
And mad’st it pregnant; what in me is dark 
Illumine ; what is low, raise and support; 

That to the hight of this great argument, 

I may assert Eternal Providence 

And justify the ways of God to Man!” 


I affirm that he who takes up “ Para- 
dise Lost ” in this spirit will lay it down 
at the completion of the first; or if, as is 
not unlikely, he should have been be- 
guiled further, at the completion of the 
second book, not simply with an impres- 
sion of satisfaction, or still less of satia- 
tion, but in a state of mind in which awe 
and delight are blended together in a 
deep, tho sober, rapture. I say, too, that 
upon resuming the book at some future 
time, if he come to it with the same rev- 
erential precautions, and not as one who 
must finish a book to-night simply be- 
cause he began it yesterday, there will 
occur no such utter disconnection be- 
tween his perusal of the first and his pe- 
rusal of the second part of the poem as 
will produce an effect at all similar to 
that which is produced by the perusal of 
two distinct poems. I say that no hiatus 
of platitude, whether real or the result of 
mere jaded attention, is sufficient so to 
separate two parts of an artistically con- 
structed poem, like “ Paradise Lost,” as 
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to disturb the general harmony of its ef- 
fect. And the thoughtful reader, in- 
stead of sitting down to the study of the 
third book as to a new poem, brings with 
him all the impressions of his former 
reading to highten the color and deepen 
the effect of that which is before him. 
The continuation of the poem seems all 
the more beautiful because he is familiar 
with the beginning, and necessarily so 
from the roundness and completeness of 
a structure, the parts of which add alike 
to the strength and grace of the whole 
and of each other. It has been correctly 
remarked of the extracts which go by 
the name of “The Beauties of Shak- 
spere” that those passages lose: more by 
being torn from the context than the 
dramas themselves would lose by being 
deprived of those passages altogether. 
This is true also, tho doubtless not to so 
great an extent, of “ Paradise Lost,” and 
it could not be true if each book or part 
of a book, when considered merely por- 
tions of a series of poems, could so 
strongly affect us as they do when re- 
garded as the fractions of a harmonious 
whole. For instance, the situation of 
the happy pair in Paradise is rendered a 
thousand times more pathetic than it 
would have been otherwise by our 
knowledge of the power of the tempter 
who is plotting their destruction without ; 
and of that power we could have no ade- 
quate conception if we had not seen the 
mighty Arch-demon, his form not yet 
deprived of all its original brightness, his 
face intrenched with the deep scars of 
thunder, treading in unconquerable forti- 
tude the burning marl; or, if we had not 
beheld him in the mighty council as- 
sembled under the roof of Pandemonium, 
opening in haughty pre-eminence of 
courage and hatred the bold adventure of 
scouting with hostile purpose the uni- 
verse of God Omnipotent ; if we had not 
followed him in his dusky flight through 
hell and his encounter with the grim, 
tho kingly, Shadow; in his painful voy- 
age through Chaos, and his meeting, in 
which the mean, but profound, subtlety 
of his genius is brought distinctly into 
action, with the Archangel Uriel; and so 
on, down to the moment when he alights 
upon the summit of Niphates and turns 
to reproach the Sun and blaspheme the 
Creator; in fine, if we had not from all 
these sources derived an indelible impres- 
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sion of the cunning, the ferocity, the in- 
domitable pride and daring recklessness 
of his character. 

Again, the-fate of the guilty, but re- 
pentant, lovers touches us infinitely more 
deeply because we have been made fa- 
miliar with the beauty of the home from 
which their sin had expelled them, that 
vast garden, which, with the eternal 
bloom of forests, abounds with fruits 
more precious than those of the Hesper- 
ides, amid undulations of hill and val- 
ley, with grottoes, fountains and crispéd 
brooks, “rolling on Orient pearl and 
sands of gold,” and feeding with nectar 
“ Flowers of all hues and without thorn 
the rose;” a garden which with all this 
variety seemed almost as extensive as a 
kingdom, and yet is compact enough to 
occupy only the champaign-head of a 
steep and imperious wilderness that sur- 
rounds it as with a protecting wall. But, 
of course, that which affects us most pro- 
foundly, and that which the poet meant 
to affect us most profoundly, is not the 
loss of Eden, but the difference between 
the primal condition of innocence from 
which they fell (and which is described 
with a softness and purity no merely 
amatory poet has ever equaled), and 
the state of mind in which, after dismissal 
by the angel, they look back to behold 
the Eastern Gate, “ With dreadful faces 
thronged and fiery arms,” and then turn- 
ing, with the world before them, but with 
slow and wandering steps: 


“ Through Eden take their solitary way.” 


I might go on and by minuter exam- 
ination show stili subtler connections be- 
tween the several parts of the poem, but 
it is not necessary. I am satisfied to re- 
affirm my position that every portion of 
“ Paradise Lost” is bound together by 
the closest relations, each helping to give 
force to all; and, just as the light about 
us is not produced solely by the rays of 
the sun, but is composed of millions of 
atmospherical and other reflections, so the 
ultimate and aggregate effect of this 
truly great creation is made up of the in- 
numerable lights and cross-lights that 
each book sheds upon the others. Hence, 
as day by day, the reader, such a reader 
at least as I have described, moves on- 
ward through the varied beauties and 
sublimities of the poem, its grand pur- 
port and harmonious proportions become 
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more and more clearly apparent; it is 
“vastness which grows, but grows to 
harmonize, all musical in its immensi- 
ties;’’ and when, at the conclusion, he 
lays the book reverently aside, he does 
this with the feelings, not of one who 
has passed through a series of noble, 
transient excitements, but rather of one 
whose spirit, filled with a long train of 
lofty thought and unsurpassable imagery, 
has expanded almost to the size of that 
which it has been contemplating. To 
such a reader it would not seem too much 
to inscribe on the title page of “ Paradise 
Lost,” as an invitation to all those yet 
unacquainted with it, the fine stanza ap- 
plied by a later bard to the most magnifi- 
cent of earthly temples: 
“Enter! Its grandeur overwhelms thee not 

And why? Itis not lessened; but thy mind, 
Expanded by the genius of the spot, 

Has grown colossal, and can only find 

A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 
Thy hopes of immortality ; and thou 

Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined, 
See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 
His Holy of Holies, nor be blasted by his brow.” 


I shall not notice the sarcasms which 
Poe directs against those who measure 
the merit of a book by its length, since I 
have said nothing from which it could 
be inferred that I regard mere size as a 
criterion of excellence. It is one thing 
to say that a poem of twelve books may 
be good, and another thing to say that 
a poem is good because it contains twelve 
books. I am not going to deny, how- 


ever, that a poem may be so extended as 


to preclude the possibility of its operat- 
ing on our feelings with unity of effect; 
witness the “ Faéry Queen.” Yet, it 
now should be observed, in justice to 
Spenser, that his production is, in fact, 
what Poe maintains the epic of Milton to 
be, a succession of poems—having no 
real connéction with each other. Per- 
haps the same may be said of “The 
Iliad” of Homer. I do not refer to 
“The Columbiad,” because, if that pon- 
derous production could be crushed into 
a space no bigger than that occupied by 
an epigram, not a drop of genuine po- 
etry could be forced from it. If I 
should be asked to fix a limit beyond 
which a poem should not be extended, I 
can only answer that this must be left to 
the taste and judgment of the poet, based 
upon a careful and appreciative study of 
the few great masters. The ordeal of 
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criticism will settle afterward how far 
unity has been preserved or violated. In 
general, it should be remembered that the 
plot of a poem should be so compact as 
not to involve scenes and subjects of too 
great diversity. As a consequence of 
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this principle I have always considered 
“The Divine Comedy ” of Dante in its 
progress through hell, purgatory and 
heaven as three distinct poems. 


(To be continued.) 


of Colonization. 


By Poultney Bigelow, M.A., F.R.GS., 


AuTuHor oF A “ History OF THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR Liserty,’’ ** Wuite Man’s Arrica,’’ Etc, 


HE last four centuries have piled 
up for our benefit an accumu- 
lation of experience in the colonial 

field that should now be turned to good 
account. Portuguese, Spaniards, Dutch, 
French and finally Imperial Germany, all 
have helped in the solution of problems 
which must for some time engage the 
serious attention of statesmen. England 
herself has committed in times past nearly 
all the follies which have destroyed other 
nations, but, fortunately for us, her peo- 
ple have known how to repair the blun- 
ders of government more rapidly than 
government could appreciate the mis- 
chief that was being done. 

One by one colonial doctrines based 
upon theological and political ignorance 
have given way to more liberal ones, 
until to-day, at least in the Anglo-Saxon 
world, colonies are not merely permitted 
but urged to exercise self-government 
to the greatest possible extent. 

The present condition of some nations, 
however, as, for instance, France or 
Germany, produces an official attitude 
toward colonies which we should care- 
fully avoid, for it leads back to those 
errors which undermined the strength 
of Spain. : 

The Bismarckian school of statesman- 


ship is strong in more countries than. 


Germany ; it is a dangerous school from 
which to graduate colonial administra- 
tors, for in it is taught the doctrine that 
physical force is the dominating factor 
in national development. Bismarck 
never moved without a sabre in one hand 
—even in the peaceful halls devoted to 
legislation his appearance was always 
made in the uniform of a soldier—his 
idea of good government was the tidi- 
ness and dead monotony of the barrack- 
yard, 


To-day we often hear the meaningless 
maxim that “trade follows the flag,” a 
maxim which has dazzled continental 
Europe and spurred Germany on to 
enormous pecuniary sacrifices for the 
purpose of planting her flag in far away 
islands. But German trade has not fol- 
lowed the German flag in the past, nor 
does it to-day; on the contrary it follows 
that of England and the United States, 
and will continue to follow them so long 
as the German merchant finds our trade 
more profitable than that of countries 
dominated by the Black Eagle. German 
trade and German shipping weré built 
up to splendid proportions before Ger- 
many had a single colony, and it is worth 
noting that the craze for colonies has 


‘arisen not from the sober merchants of 


Bremen and Hamburg, but from mili- 
tary, official and high social circles with- 
out any practical knowledge in the mat- 
ter. The great steamship lines from 
Germany ‘to New York naturally re- 
joice in the prospect of heavy subsidies 
no matter for what object; but no gov- 
ernment subsidies can outweigh for a 
moment the solid advantages arising 
from free intercourse with ports like New 
York and Boston, the River Platte and 
Hong Kong. The German Government 
can by a heavy subsidy produce a steam- 
ship line between Kiao-Chow and Shang- 
hai, but the German taxpayer must make 
up to the owners of that line what they 
lose by embarking in an enterprise de- 
void of legitimate freight returns. 
“ Trade follows the flag” is one of those 
half truths calculated to do much mis- 
chief. It suggests the plausible idea that 
we buy our goods on sentimental and not 
business principles. In real life we do 
no such ,thing. We do not buy our 
groceries from the shop nearest to us 
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if there is one further off which gives 
us better value for our money. We do 
not cross the ocean in the ships of our 
own nationality if there are others who 
do the service as well and for less money. 
German ships leave New York loaded 
with American passengers and they re- 
turn from Australia and Hong Kong 
crowded with British. If trade follows 
the flag, passenger trade would be the 
first to prove it, but it does not. On the 
contrary, other things being equal, Eng- 
lish and Americans show unmistakably 
that they patronize steamship lines with 
something of the impartiality with which 
they purchase wines or groceries. 
Many of the most intelligent, indus- 
trious and enterprising nations of 
Europe who send forth a steady annual 
stream of emigrants have no flag to 
follow—in the German sense—but are 
daily enriching themselves, the land in 
which they settle and also the homes 
they have left. They look out upon the 
world through no eyes of prejudice ; they 
select the scene of their activity with a 
single eye to their own personal require- 
ments, and they prosper without the as- 
sistance of their home administration. 
Norway grows daily stronger and 
richer ; she has no colony worth mention- 
ing, yet sends forth annually a strong 
percentage of her vigorous people to 
the United States, and elsewhere. Bis- 
marckian politicians, after the fashion of 
“ protectionists” the world over, are 
capable of seeing and counting the men 
who leave a country, but they are not 
able to appreciate the indirect advantages 
which compensate for this temporary 
loss. The German official can under- 
stand why his fellow subjects would slip 
away to another country, but he cannot 
appreciate the fact that such a one, wher- 
ever he may settle, whether in New York 
or in Australia, remains a German in 
blood and breeding if not in political 
sympathies. German emigrants may 
hate German officialism, and cheerfully 
renounce all political allegiance to the 
land of their birth; but, nevertheless, 
they and their children and their chil- 
dren’s children will cherish a pride in the 
past history of their race; will cultivate 
good relations with those of their own 
nation; and when their turn comes to 
travel their mind will turn instinctively to 
an ancestral home in the “ Fatherland.” 
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That Germans to-day maintain to New 
York two splendid lines of mail steamers 
is not because the German Government 
supports them, but that in America are 
some ten millions of citizens German by 
birth or parentage. These are the people 
who help in the development of the Ger- 
man Empire—American  citizens—a 
large proportion of whom have left their 
country with anger in their hearts at 
the intolerance of the administration, 
but who yet are drawn by irresistible 
inclination to think as Germans when- 
ever sentiment is involved. 

Every year thousands upon thousands 
of Germans who have prospered in 
America go abroad to spend the summer, 
and naturally Germany is the country 
where they are apt to spend most of their 
time and money. This alone should 
make Germany lenient toward her for- 
mer children. But more than that, these 
Germans are apt to place orders for goods 
among the people that they know and 
like; and thus, other things being equal, 
the manufacturers of Leipzig, Crefeld 
and Berlin get a large proportion of 
commissions which under other circum- 
stances might have gone to England or 
France. 

So much for sentiment in colonization 
—but there is no room for any notion 
that “trade follows the flag.” 

Germany to-day reaps a rich harvest 
from the trade with America, thanks 
in a large measure to colonists who have 
settled under the Stars and Stripes be- 
cause they could not find what they 
wanted at home. 

So long as official Germany permits 
German Americans to return and enjoy 
themselves in the “ Fatherland” with- 
out too much police inquisition, she will 
reap a steadily increasing harvest from 
this source; and, little by little, even 
officials will appreciate the fact that emi- 
grants to other colonies are not a dead 
loss to the mother country, as has so of- 
ten been preached by Bismarckian politi- 
cians. 

On the other hand there is great ad- 
vantage to the white race in colonizing 
the world on a more cosmopolitan plan 
than merely by a colonial replica of the 
mother country. Europe, through cen- 
turies of warfare, religious intolerance 
and political narrowmindedness, has pro- 
duced barriers between nations. The 
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administrative organs of different Euro- 
pean countries print perpetually the 
grossest lies about their neighbors for 
the purpose of creating a false patriotism 
which delights in conceiving all other 
nations as bad. 

Colonists do not, know the narrow 
nationalism that rages in the home coun- 
tries. The German, French and English 
merchants of Hong Kong, Cape Town 
or New York smile at the bundle of lies 
which their home papers circulate. They 
know one another, and that is enough. 
In India the German merchant admires 
the magnaminity of the British who as 
conquerors of that Empire have never- 
theless treated the people with a measure 
of good government amazing in its ex- 
tent and efficacy. Such a merchant can- 
not but be shocked when the Berlin press 
comments upon an Indian famine as an 
event brought about by British cruelty 
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and misrule. The colonist who settles 
under his own flag and sees only those 
of his own way of thinking gains some- 
thing of breadth and political experience, 
but he who benefits most is one who 
emerges from the poisonous atmosphere 
of international recrimination, and in the 
course of a few days’ steaming emerges 
in a community where men of all nations 
are working shoulder to shoulder in the 
task of subduing nature, ‘governing na- 
tive races, carrying on commerce, de- 
veloping the resources of the earth. 

These are the people who profit most 
by the precious lesson of colonization; 
these are the ones who should be en- 
couraged by the home government ; these 
are the true missionaries, the men who 
smooth away race friction, who cast 
aside national spites, who pave the way 
for the millennium of free-trade, good 
will among nations. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


The Naval Reward Muddle. 


By Park Benjamin. 


EARLY three years after the event, 
their grateful country, under the 


guise of bestowing “rewards” 


upon its naval officers for special gallan- 
try in the Spanish War, has now evolved 
one of the most complicated muddles 
that has ever been inflicted on that long- 
suffering collection of web-footed Jobs. 
If the whole performance were not 
fraught with grave injustice it would be 
a contribution to the gayety of nations. 
If its apparent consequences satisfied 
anybody it might perhaps be accepted 
as a facile solution which does not solve 
and so be dismissed. But as the bene- 
ficiaries themselves are expressing their 
sentiments in terms ranging all the way 
from weary disgust to language which 
exhausts the fecund vocabulary of briny 
objurgation, their fellow citizens may 
perhaps like to try to understand some- 
thing about it. 

The military officers of the navy—un- 
like the members of any other organiza- 
tion on earth—are arranged in a straight 
line from admiral down to the junior en- 
sign. Their promotion depends sole- 


ly on seniority—each man in turn step- 
ping into the shoes of the individual next 
above him. Flow of promotion is kept 
up by deaths, retirements, resignations 
and dismissals. Back in 1861 a law was 
enacted providing that any officer for es- 
pecial gallantry might be rewarded by 
promotion over the heads of not more 
than thirty of his seniors. 

After the Spanish War broke out it 
was at last officially perceived that as a 
logical necessity no one could be thus ad- 
vanced in numbers without degrading in 
exactly corresponding degree the indi- 
viduals over whom he jumped. One of 
the shining results of this was the pros- 
pective visitation upon several officers 
(who had rendered service of the most 
arduous kind, but who had not had the 
good fortune to take part in either the 
Manila or the Santiago fight) of a pen- 
alty identical in kind and as great in ex- 
tent as would have been imposed on them 
by the sentence of a court-martial had 
they been guilty of a serious offense. To 
make matters still worse, a curious game 
of leap frog was instituted. People who 
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after gallantry at Manila were caused to 
jump over others were themselves 
jumped over by the people who had been 
gallant at Santiago. So that the natural 
inference was that the longer one put off 
his gallant performance, the more he 
would get for it, and that the earlier the 
achievement, the more likely it was that 
his reward therefor would afterward be 
taken away from him. 

Finally the whole business was plunged 
into confusion by the wretched so-called 
Sampson-Schley controversy. Some of 
the promotions for the Manila battle had 
already been confirmed, but all the oth- 
ers—save one—were held up. 

Meanwhile the Navy Department had 
its assorted minds buckled down to help- 
ing Congress in the task of solution. If 
there is any one thing that distinguishes 
this Navy Department from its prede- 
cessors it is its insatiate desire to govern 
the navy by boards, which is an>ther 
name for debating societies. For ‘ust 
what a debating society can do in a mili- 
tary way see Lord Macaulay’s story of 
the ill-fated expedition of Argyle. Of 
course, we have not nowadays the “ self- 
complacent stupidity with which the 
Scottish emigrants insisted on organiz- 
ing an army as if they had been organiz- 
ing a commonwealth;” but it is hardly 
possible to forget that we attempted to 
run the navy sixty years ago by means 
of a Navy Board and others, and that 
the failure then was dismal and com- 
plete. At the present time we have 
boards galore, all alike in being nothing 
but debating societies, and differing from 
the boards of the old days chiefly in the 
fact that, the German Empire then not 
being in existence, the ancient commo- 
dores did not add to their other eccentric- 
ities the curious delusion that they re- 
sembled the “ German general staff.” 

Thus it came to be decided through 
various symposia in the “boards” and 
in Congress that altho an officer should 
continue to be promoted as hitherto by 
advancement in numbers, nevertheless 
he should not thereby be permitted to de- 
grade anybody. In other words, he be- 
comes an “extra number;” something 
like the woman who always insists on 
posting herself alongside of and near the 
head of a long line of men waiting to get 
tickets and poking her money through 
the window simultaneously with some in- 
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dividual too polite or too weak to resist 
her. 

When the learned Judge-Advocate- 
General of the Navy is doubtful about 
the possible consequence of this state of 
affairs, reverence on the part of the out- 
sider is the obvious substitute for com- 
prehension. But one result is clear, and 
that is that when one person is promoted 
to an extra number for gallantry, every- 
body else in the entire list below him 
goes up one number; and that when two 
people are so promoted, all of their ju- 
niors similarly go up two numbers, and 
when some forty people are advanced 
(which is about the present situation) 
much joy reigns among the youngsters, 
for up they go, not for having done any- 
thing in particular, but just because they 
are at the bottom. More singular yet, the 
lowest undeserving youngster thus ad- 
vanced forty numbers gets not only a far 
bigger reward than any of his highly 
meritorious seniors, but one which is 
twenty-five per cent. greater than the 
maximum which the law allows to any- 
body. It és confusing. 

Of course it all falls afoul of the luck- 
less Personnel Act. Everything does. 
That beneficent statute provides that 
when a given grade is not reduced a cer- 
tain extent per year through natural 
caues a sufficient number of individuals 
therein to make proper vacancies may be 
retired from active service with the rank 
and three-fourths of the pay of the next 
higher grade. The object was to create 
a steady natural flow of promotion. The 
present scheme directly defeats this ob- 
ject wherever a reward is given by ad- 
vancement to an extra number. The re- 
tirement of the extra officer makes no 
vacancy in the regular list, and because 
this is so his right to voluntary retire- 
ment is therefore lost. This brings to 
light the sweet-bitterness of this unusual 
plan. 

The scheme also provides that an of- 
ficer bearing an additional number shall 
be promoted to higher rank with the of- 
ficer next above him bearing a regular 
number. But it is shown that there are 
cases where three officers having extra 
numbers come together. If the law 
means that only the first of these three 
extra numbers goes up with the regular 
number next above, what becomes of the 
two others who have no regular number 
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then in front of them? Nobody seems 
able at the present time to explain how 
they are ever going to be lawfully pro- 
moted. 

The more astonishing anomalies. are 
found in the isolated rewards. Naval 
Constructor Hobson, for example, is ad- 
vanced in his corps to rank with a cap- 
tain, the equivalent of about 600 numbers 
progress if he were a line officer. That 
looks like something pretty substantial ; 
but it is Dead Sea fruit. Naval con- 
structors are not paid according to rank, 
but according to their length of service ; 
and Mr. Hobson therefore gets prac- 
tically no advance in salary, altho be- 
cause of his new rank he may be ordered 
to far more responsible duty. As it is, 
he has “ special duty” under the Navy 
Department. Leaving out the absurdity 
of putting so young a man at the head 
of a profession (exceptionally technical 
and abstruse and requiring long experi- 
ence for proficiency) solely because of an 
act of personal courage wholly unrelated 
thereto, what sort of a reward is it that 
amounts either to nothing but the empty 
honor of wearing a captain’s stripes on 
ceremonial occasions or else condemns 
the recipient to increased labor without 
corresponding pay? 

The bestowal of a captain’s commis- 
sion in the navy on Representative Bou- 
telle, of Maine, while ostensibly a naval 
reward, is really one for political service. 
Like hundreds of other good men he 
served in a subordinate place in the navy 
during the Civil War. Since then he 
has been in politics, and undoubtedly 
has rendered the country services which 
entitled him to great and substantial rec- 
ognition. But because the laws of the 
United States make no provision for re- 
tired statesmen is that a reason for be- 
stowing upon a civilian, by way of be- 
nevolence, what the venerable heroes of 
the navy have earned as a matter of 
right? Could no other provision have 
been made than one which places the men 
resting after a lifetime of honorable 
service by obvious implication on a level 
with recipients of charity? 

What a queer, perverted conception of 
the objects and purposes of a military 
reward all this betokens. A State does 
not reward a servant to benefit him, but 
to benefit itself. That he will do his duty 
at all times is to be presumed. That he 
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will do exceptional and unusual things 
involving great peril, if he can as well 
avoid them, is not to be presumed. Such 
exceptional acts, being often of the high- 
est public necessity, require—so long as 
human nature is as it is—an incentive, 
and an adequate one. Rewards based 
on any other considerations than these 
are merely additional compensation for 
services for which the country is already 
presumed sufficiently to pay. 

The fatuity of any system of rewards 
which indirectly recompenses the many 
for the achievements of the few is as 
obvious as is that of the system which 
punishes some because of the merits of 
others. To advance an officer a few num- 
bers in a grade for gallantry has, oddly 
enough, its chief effect in making him 
regret a possible low average which he 
gained years ago in some study in the 
Naval Academy, or his possibly boyish 
pranks there as a student; and to con- 
clude that if he had been wise enough in 
his youthful days to improve the one or 
refrain from the other his position might 
have been much higher than any which 
he can now gain for no matter what con- 
spicuous service. 

Think of “ten numbers” for such an 
exploit as that of Commander Wain- 
wright of the “ Gloucester” in the San- 
tiago fight. He was graduated Number 
49 in his class of eighty men. The chief 
factors which brought him in that place 
were French and conduct; in the first of 
which he was graduated Number 69, and 
in the second Number 78. The rest of 
his standings are amply sufficient (if he 
had written better French exercises and 
not contrived to get 444 demerits in his 
second class year) to have carried him 
far more than ten numbers above his final 
position. So now we learn that to face 
two torpedo destroyers both much more 
powerful than your own little wooden 
yacht with her boilers and engines help- 
lessly exposed, and thrash them both so 
that all the world rung with applause is 
not so meritorious an act as is acquiring 
the art of imperfect French conversation 
and carefully avoiding getting reported 
for “ jacket unbuttoned at inspection.” 

There is much more to be said, but 
space fails. The crop of questions be- 
ing asked is steadily increasing. Why, 
for example, are advancements in num- 
bers by way of reward to the officers of 
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Admiral Dewey’s fleet limited to cap- 
tains, executive officers and chief engi- 
neers? Why, if recompense was to de- 
scend below the commanding officer, 
should the line be drawn at this particu- 
lar place in the hierarchy of the ship. 
Why were the navigators excluded? 
Lieutenant-Commander Calkins, for ex- 
ample, who guided the whole squadron 
in safety through the darkness into Ma- 
nila Bay, and afterward throughout the 
entire fight? Surely the positions of the 
navigators and the ordnance officers, too, 
for that matter, were of as great respon- 
sibility, and of greater danger than those 
of the chief engineers. Nor are there 
instances wanting where men have been 
rewarded merely because of their rank, 
and not for conspicuous service, while 
others who have rendered very conspicu- 
ous service still remain unnoticed. Per- 
haps special consideration is the cause 
of the delay in granting adequate recog- 
nition to Lieutenant Niblack, who cap- 
tured Iloilo, hoisted the flag there, po- 
liced the town, and five hours later turned 
it over to Colonel Miller of the army, 
who got a brigadier generalship for the 
transaction. 

What was the theory of advancing in 
numbers the volunteer officers who never 
were permanently arranged by seniority, 
and who, having now resigned or having 
been discharged from service, are at the 
present time placidly looking after their 
clients or their patients or their shops? 
No doubt they should be rewarded; but 
is a reward which confers no substan- 
tial benefit whatever, of which’most peo- 
ple will never hear, and if they do hear 
of it will not understand it, considered 
the best that could be accorded to them? 

Of what advantage is the promotion in 
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numbers of the naval cadets still on pro- 
bation, in view of the plain fact that such 
a reward may be neutralized at the com- 
ing examination in the case of any one 
who does not show adequate proficiency 
in his studies? 

But enough has been adduced to show 
the character of the muddle which ex- 
ists, and how the people’s right and priv- 
ilege to reward as gallant and devoted a 
band of men as there is on earth is being 
frittered away. 

And the remedy? Well, one of the 
Navy Department debating societies re- 
cently in Washington has manfully 
struggled with a proposed issue of med- 
als—several kinds of medals. If these 
tokens had any special official value, as 
a decoration is made to possess both by 
law and custom abroad, the case might 
be different. But the man who has the 
sort of bravery that leads him to risk his 
life in desperate adventure lacks the 
courage to advertise the fact by the same 
means which in this country is also em- 
ployed to show his superiority as a sharp 


‘shooter, or his membership in self-con- 


stituted order-giving associations. 

No, the trouble cannot be cured by 
“medals.” It is merely one of many in- 
flictions which have escaped from that 
Pandora’s Box of inconsistencies and 
stupidities known as the “ unmixed se- 
niority system of promotion,” a system 
contrary to all law of evolutionary prog- 
ress, which provides for unnatural selec- 
tion, and which only because of the char- 
acter and devotion of the men whom it 
governs has not resulted in the survival 
of the unfittest. Get rid of that, and 
conspicuous merit in the navy, as every- 
where else in this world, will take care 
of itself, rewards and all. 

New York City 


Everett. 


By John B. Tabb. 


S in the furnace fared the holy feet, 
A Unblemished by the sevenfold fervor, so, 
Nearest the sun, cold-whitening in heat, 
Is thine eternal chastity of snow. 
St. Cartes Cotiece, Evticorr Ciry, Mp, 





American Architecture in 1901 


By Sophia Antoinette Walker. 


E are at the meeting of the ways 
between two Expositions, those 
at Chicago and Buffalo. The 

recent exhibition of the Architectural 
League of New York gave an oppor- 
tunity to see the far-reaching results of 
the first great combined effort of Ameri- 
can architects nine years ago, and the 
outlook for the other in preparation for 
the Pan-American Exposition to-day. 

It was evident there that the fashions 
in architecture set by the Chicago Fair 
have been sweepingly, and in certain 
cases appallingly, contagious. The 
Roman orders, with decorative features 
on an enormous scale, and the French 
school possess the earth, so that one 
looks in vain for even a minor example 
of what is termed, according to the point 
of view, “ Christian Architecture” or 
“The Barbarous Gothic.” 

We get some illumination on this ques- 
tion of scale on entering the home of the 
Architectural League, a building erected 
about ten years ago with delicate, even 
minute, decoration. Beside it looms a lit- 
tle building, perhaps a hall for a secret 
society, really Mr. George Gould’s sta- 
ble, of which the scale of details is 
cruelly dwarfing to the older building. 

Whether the coming Exposition, so 
fully forecast on every hand in the League 
rooms, will strike as dominant a chord 
cannot be foretold; but as we looked 
about on the evidences of time and talent 
expended—as, a bird’s-eye view of the 
grounds co-ordinating about the central 
axis buildings, lakes, fountains, stadium, 
statues and groves; a brilliant perspec- 
tive of the monumental bridge colored 
with superb scenic effect by Mr. Hopkin- 
son Smith; innumerable views of sep- 
arate details showing Mr. C. Y. Turner’s 
color schemes for exteriors ; wax models 
of basins with arrangements of formal 
gardens and positions of groups of stat- 
uary and fountains by Carrére and Hast- 
ings; small scale and full scale sculpture, 
etc.—it was with keen regret that this 
beauty can be enduring in its influence 
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only. It is no hazard to venture that this 
influence will be in the direction of col- 
ored exteriors of buildings. The color 
scheme is so complete that they have 
even painted the bottom of the canal blue 
to make the lake water conform to it. 
The entire architecture, though appro- 
priately joyous, festive and light, is or- 
dered and dignified, affording a strong 
contrast to what an authority calls “the 
immoral architecture, the wild orgy of 
forms,” of the temporary buildings in 
Paris. The Electric Tower, by that bril- 
liant designer, Mr. John Galen Howard, 
of New York, and the buildings by 
Messrs. Green and Wicks, of Buffalo, 
call forth heartiest professional approba- 
tion. 

Much of the sculpture must be seen 
in place, thinned by atmosphere or har- 
monized by architectural or leafy sur- 
roundings, to be appreciated ; much of it 
is of no deep or enduring significance 
except as decoration. For that end many 
replicas of antiques have been made that 
the $250,000 appropriated to sculpture 
may go as far as possible. From the fore- 
cast in New York in the small models 
and apart from their surroundings we 
look forward to seeing in situ Mr. Bart- 
lett’s “Human Emotions,” one of the 
fountains; Mr. Roth’s “ Chariot Race” 
given in our illustration; Mr. Grafley’s 
“Man,” of which the serious interest, 
possibly more appropriate to a tomb than 
to a fair, promises to give it immortality ; 
Mr. Bitter’s “‘ Standard Bearer,” and Mr. 
Elwell’s fountains. The “ Chariot 
Race” runs the entire gamut from ar- 
rested action to action the most intense. 
Its modern feeling may unfit it for repro- 
duction on a large scale, but it will be ad- 
mirable as a small bronze, The inner 
horses, rounded as a Pentelic frieze, the 
outer ones tense as fire horses, the driver 
strained like a bow, the chariot spinning 
upon one wheel—how unlike the massy 
buffaloes at rest by this same Mr. Roth, 
who is making himself known rapidly 
by excellent work. 
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To turn to drawings exhibiting the 
dominant influence of the French school 
and the Chicago Fair, we find a great 
deal of wall space given to the new 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. The 
architect, Mr. Flagg, is versatile, but it 
is hard to understand how the designer 
of St. Luke’s Hospital, with its inter- 
esting sky line, could have made such 
deadly monotonous exteriors as these. It 
is a pitythat the Government should have 
given out such an important piece of 
work without competition, since it ap- 
pears to leave an able architect without 
adequate incentive ; a double pity when it 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument. 


seems probable that the same mistake is 
about to be perpetrated through the se- 
lection of the same architect by the 
Academy alumni for the Naval Arch-to 
be erected at Battery Park, also without 
competition. 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, 
shown in our illustration taken from the 
plaster model, is now being erected on 
Riverside Drive. Being circular in plan 
and surrounded by columns, it has been 
said, tho fresh, original and scholarly 
in treatment, to be a copy of the temple 
of Vesta, and again, of the Choragic 
monument of Lysicrates, as if all round 
buildings were alike, while rectangular 
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ones may still be original in these later 
days! The New York Stock Exchange 
is a building which sacrifices much to the 
dignity of the Roman pediment and col- 
umns in adapting the order on an im- 
mense scale to commercial use—tho 
the Exchange itself will be well lighted 
by an entire front of glass behind the 
shafts. 

Yaleis to. beheartily congratulated upon 
the magnificent Memorial Hall shown in 
the drawings of Messrs. Carrére and 
Hastings; and the competitive drawings 
for the Union Club are evidence of the 
growing taste for elegant, simple design. . 
The accepted designs are by Messrs. Cass 
Gilbert and John Du Fais. Incredible 
sums have been spent recently upon club 
houses in New York. In this line and 
in commercial buildings no other spot in 
the world is so active. 

Fifteen years ago, when high build- 
ings were treated as high buildings of 
many windows to light many small 
rooms it was called the Chicago idea, 
while the attempt in New York was 
rather to minimize the apparent bulk by 
grouping the windows of several stories 
framed behind great piers. The’Chicago 
idea has conquered and it seems settled 
in practice that projecting piers are not 
to obstruct the light; that the lower 
stories, readily seen from the sidewalk, 
are to be decorated upon a grand scale, 
and that the upper stories, readily seen 
from afar, especially in New York, where 
they are visible from two rivers, are to 
be studied for picturesque sky line. Gen- 
eral construction being decided upon, the 
question of ornament comes in for com- 
bined consideration, and much is being 
done to obtain color contrasts and tex- 
ture contrasts, especially through terra 
cottas and various ways of dressing 
stone, as’ is seen in the University 
Club. Mr. Bruce Price, for his stor- 
age warehouse, accepts frankly the con- 
structional conditions for buildings 
which have hitherto had nothing better 
to offer than the castle or fortress type, 
and makes them interesting through 
masses of color. One feels the truthful 
working out of the many small blocks 
encasing steel construction pierced by 
many windows, and architects hail the 
triumph. Through Mr. Price steel con- 
struction is invading the high places of 
Japan, as he is consulting architect with 
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Mr. Tokuma in the palace for the Crown 
Prince. It is expected that steel will 
prove especially resistant to earthquake 
shocks, and somehow the orders seem 
to survive association with Japanese or- 
nament better than we would have sup- 
posed. The tendency everywhere is 
rather eclectic in matters of historic 
styles, indicating greater self reliance in 
matters of taste. A hopeful sign of its 
general diffusion is shown in eommer- 
cial greenhouses designed with pictur- 
esque grouping and approach by Messrs. 
Frank Miles, Day and Brother, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Turning to interior decoration, the 
painting by Mr. Wm. L. Harris gives 
the noble scheme of colors, perhaps the 
finest in New York, for the Church of 
the Paulist Fathers, and a giant cartoon 
by Mr. La Farge shows the scale on 
which the mosaics are wrought. Messrs. 
Heinigke and Bowen seem to design in 
cartoons with full sympathy for their 
material, stained glass. 

Mr. Herter’s graceful decorations for 


a music room, rugged only in their Wag- 
nerian names; Mr. Bryson Burrough’s 
trade decorations for the dome of a 
Montreal daily, suggesting something of 
the great human quality Millet wrought 
into art, and Mr. J. Alden Weir’s car- 
toon of “ Arcturus,” fit to be placed by 
Albrecht Durer; Mr. Alexander’s “ Blue 
Bowl,” a decorative panel quite at home 
in this place of tine and effects; Mr. A. 
R. Willet’s “ Peacock Panel;” perhaps 
Mrs. Dewing’s embroideries, no less than 
Mr. Blashfield’s cartoon for Biltmore, 
or Mr. Fosdick’s burnt panel of “ The 
Lotus Eaters,” these are quite worthy to 
stand with architecture at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. If we do not 
realize how rapidly all our ideas of art 
are being learned, we may look upon the 
cover of “The Haberdasher,” by Mr. 
McKay and meditate upon the whole 
make-up of a trade review put into an 
artist’s hand to be remodeled.. The 
architects have a big “sphere of influ- 
ence ” and their allied arts are many and 
various. 
New York. 


Count Leo Tolstoy 


(Der-Geist der stets verneint.) 


E have come into the Dicastery 
W to-day, good. neighbor, not to 
hear a matter.of money argued 
or to decide a quesfion:.of legal rights, 
but to judge one of the master spirits of 
the age. It was not so long ago that we 
condemned to death the great and wise 
Socrates. because, as it seemed to us then, 
he spoke words of trouble and destruc- 
ticn only. But sad repentance came to 
us for that error; and now, before we 
pass judgment on this new prophet of 
the Bema, it behooves us to repeat once 
more our solemn vow to vote as “ justice 
demands, heeding neither favor nor en- 
mity;” or, if you care to regard a more 
binding injunction than the oath of the 
dicast, it behooves us to remember the 
words of St. John: “ Believe not every 
spirit, but try the spirits whether they are 
of God.” 
Count Leo Tolstoy has written much 
and spoken much on the subject of reli- 
gion, and quite recently one of his pro- 





mulgations was printed in THe INDE- 
PENDENT. He claims to announce to a 
forgetful age the true Gospel of Christ, 
and the solemnity and undoubted sincer- 
ity of his appeal have startled many hear- 
ers from their apathy. They hear the 
very speech of Christ on his lips, yet their 
hearts are only troubled by what they 
hear and no peace of conviction follows. 
They are torn by the diversity of their 
feelings, and, finding no flaw in the piti- 
less logic of the prophet, are ready often 
to deny the authority of the Master whose 
words he repeats. 

Count Tolstoy accepts without reser- 
vation the plain precepts of the Gospel, 
and demands our adherence to the strict 
letter of the law. This may be well, al- 
tho possibly it denotes something of the 
false logic of fanaticism to dwell so per- 
sistently on the one command, “ Resist 
not evil.” But deeper than the commands 
lies the spirit of Christ ; and he who fol- 
lows the law of the Gospel without heed- 
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ing the spirit, wherein is he different from 
the Pharisees of the old dispensation 
whom Christ so vehemently denounced ? 
If you ask in what respect Tolstoy 
misses the heart of true religion and of 
Christ, I would reply in the words of a fa- 
mous French woman, “ La joie de l’esprit 
en marque la force”—the joy of the 
spirit is the measure of its force. It may 
seem trifling to confront the solemn ex- 
hortation of a prophet with the words of 
Ninon de 1’Enclos, whose chief claim on 
our memory is the scandalous story of 
herson, who killed himself on discovering 
that he had fallen in love unwittingly 
with his own mother ; and yet I know not 
where a saner criticism could be found of 
the arrogant dogmatism of this Russian 
bigot. 
lacking joy he lacks the deepest instinct 
of religion. I know that here and there 
a sentence, or even a page, may be quoted 
from Tolstoy that sounds as if he had dis- 
covered joy in his new faith, and I know 


that he repeats volubly the glad tidings’ 


that are said to have made the angels 
sing as they never sang before; but it 
needs no more than a glance at the rigid, 
glaring eyes of the old man to feel that 
the soul within him feeds on bitter and 
uncharitable thoughts, and it needs but a 
little familiarity with his later work in 
fiction to learn that the ground of his 
spirit is bitterness and denunciation and 
despair. : 

It is natural that a writer of Tolstoy’s 
gloomy convictions should deny the va- 
lidity of beauty and should call the Greeks 
ignorant savages because they believed in 
beauty. His own later work shows an 
utter absence of the sense of beauty and 
joy. The fascination of such a novel as 
Resurrection is no different from the 
horrid fascination which impels a crowd 
to gaze at some unseemly disaster in our 
city streets. The drama called Le Puis- 
sance des Ténébres—I do not know that 
it has ever been translated into English— 
is one of the most révolting and heart- 
sickening productions of the past cen- 
tury. The imagination of the author has 
apparently dwelt on unclean objects un- 
til it has become crazed with a mingled 
feeling toward them of attraction and re- 
pulsion. 

Count Tolstoy takes his law of right- 
eousness from the Sermon on the Mount, 
and that is well; but he has forgotten the 


There is no joy in Tolstoy, and- 
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song of joy that runs like a golden thread 
through that discourse—“ Blessed are 
they that mourn; for they shall be com- 
forted. . . . Rejoice, and be exceed- 
ing glad.” Out of the preaching of 
Christ proceeds the wonderful and bean- 
tiful lesson of the fowls of the air and of 
the lilies of the field ; out of the preaching 
of Tolstoy comes the loathsome Powers 
of Darkness. Or, if we look for a more 
modern instance, we may read the Fio- 
retti of St. Francis of Assisi, than whom 
no one has trod nearer to the footsteps of 
Christ. The parables and poems of St. 
Francis are all aglow with passionate joy 
and tenderness and beauty. 

I do not mean that sorrow and denun- 
ciation are banished from the teaching of 
Christ. But the sorrow of Christ is not 
the uncharitable cry alone of one whose 
spirit has been wounded by seeing wrong 
and injustice in the world. Does it need 
a prophet to tell us the times are out of 
joint? Nor is it the angi:’=> of a spirit 
that has retreated bitterly upon itself be- 
cause the world does not respond to his 
own personal demands. It is rather the 
brooding pity of one who sees that the 
fashion of this world passeth away, and 
that rich and poor alike are in the bond- 
age of sin. There is in him neither the 
rancor of class hatred nor the wail of 
personal anguish. The world is dark to 
him because it lies outside the great and 
wonderful radiance of the kingdom of 
Heaven. If I read aright the fragment- 
ary record of Christ’s life it was more 
filled with the joy of spiritual insight 
than with the bitterness of earthly de- 
spair. eer 

And this is not the nature of Chris- 
tianity alone, but of true faith wherever 
found. Wé hear much of the pessi- 
mism of Buddha, and Schopenhauer is 
supposed to have «sucked thence the 
poison of his philosophy; but in reality 
the doctrine of Buddha in its pure form 
is one of unspeakable gladness. He dwelt 
much on the transitory nature of this 
world and on the misery of human life, 
but he dwelt far more on the ineffable 
peace and joy of deliverance. There is 
the pessimism of one whose vision is 
wholly downward, and who sees only the 
bleakness of earthly life; there is another 
so-called pessimism of one whose vision is 
ever upward, and to whom, therefore, the 
world seems a clog on his progress to- 
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ward perfect happiness, and such, if it be 
pessimism at all, is the pessimism of 
Buddha. Only a reader familiar with the 
Buddhist books can have any notion of 
the overwhelming spirit of gladness and 
simple charity that pervades them. There 
is in one of them the story of a prince 
who is converted and leaves the luxury 
of a palace to join the brotherhood ; and 
we are told that in the night time the 
brothers heard him walking outside in 
the grove and crying to himself, Aho! 
Aho! for his joy was so great that he 
could not sleep. 

In a word, the sadness o* true religion 
is negative, the joy positive. Faith is the 
deliberate turning of the eye from dark- 
ness to light. If the words of the preach- 
er close the doors in our breasts and bring 
to us a contracted feeling of depression, 
we may know that his denunciation of 
the world is because the world has turned 
to ashes in his mouth and not because he 
has attained to any true vision of the 
peace of the spirit. 

It is because I find no note of spiritual 
joy in Count Tolstoy when he speaks 
from his own heart and lays aside the 
borrowed jargon of Christianity, it is be- 
cause I find in him only the bitterness of 
a great and smitten soul, it is because I 
find in him no charity or tenderness, but 
only the bleakness of disillusion, that I 
count him an enemy to faith and not an 
upbuilder of faith. La joie de lesprit 
en marque la force, and, finding no joy in 


him, I reckon him only as one among 
those who deny and destroy. The soul 
of the Russian is like a strong man who 
has lain long in chains in the darkness of 
a dungeon. Suddenly a beam of light 
from the outer world falls upon his eyes, 
waking him from his lethargy, and as 
suddenly passes away. The prisoner is 
stirred to consider the joys of freedom 
and light; but, being himself still in dark- 
ness and bondage, cries out in the cruel 
anguish of despair and rends his own 
flesh. 

I say boldly that Count Tolstoy is not 
a child of light, but a child of darkness ; 
his speech is the voice of “ the spirit that 
still denies.” Faith is too rare a mani- 
festation in these days that we should 
hearken to the ravings of personal disil- 
lusion and call them the voice of God. 
Therefore I charge you, brother dicast, 
that in casting your ballot you vote to 
condemn. It behooves us to try each 


spirit, for out of your opinion and mine 


grows the body of future belief. In the 
old Grecian courts, where it amuses us to 
suppose we are sitting, it was the custom 
to give each juror two ballots, one of 
which was perforated and the other not. 
Into the bronze urn on the table each 
juror deposited one of these ballots ac- 
cording to his opinion, the tablet with the 
hole being to condemn, the other to ac- 
quit. I charge you that with me you 
drop into the urn of public opinion the 
perforated ballot of condemnation. 
Dicast. 


An Humble Mission. 


By Bolton Hall. 


AutTnHor or “ Even as You anp I,” ** Tuincs as Tusy Arg,” Erc. 


OD sent his Prophet to show his 
light toa man. The man was set 
in his ways, and his eyes were 

bent upon the earth, for he was raking in 
the mire. The Prophet showed him that 
the mire was foul, and stank, and pointed 
to a star. The man said, “ What care I 
for stars?” The Prophet said, “It is 
bright and shining.” Said he, “I find 
bright and shining things in mire.” 

“ But,” said the Prophet, “ it is great, 


so that no man can measure it, and high, 


so that——-” He answered, “ Should I 


mind high things?” and turned again to 
the mire. 

So the Prophet returned to God to say 
that he was wasting time on such a man. 
God said, “ From eternity have I labored 
to bring that man where he now is. Will 
you not help me lift him higher? ”’ 

So the Prophet returned, and ‘helped 
to rake the mire. The stars shone over 
them, and, as they raked, the water made 
pools in the hollows, and the man looked 
upon the pools. Said he, “ Behold, your 
stars are also in the mire.” The Prophet 
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said, “ Wherever the light shines, there 
is the star.” He answered joyfully, “I 
have seen the star,” and the Prophet an- 
swered, “ You see its image only, not its 
glory.” 
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Then the man looked up, and the star- 
rays lit his narrow face, so that it was 
transfigured, and the mire rake fell from 
his hands. God said, “ Have you “ wasted 
time’ in lifting up a soul?” 

New York Crry. 


A Visit to Windsor. 


AN 


ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES. 


By J. J. Benjamin-Constant. 


[Visitors to the Grand Palace of the Paris Exposition last summer will remember the superb portrait of Queen 
Victoria in a magnificent frame, In this graphic little sketch which follows, the author of the portrait, one of the 
most distinguished of modern French painters, shows that he is almost as clever with his pen as with his brush,— 


Eprror,] 


T was a fine March morning; the 

| spring seemed to be making up for 
lost time, and the sun diffused over 
woods and hills a lukewarm mist of gold. 
The Queen, however, was preparing to 
start for Nice, in glad anticipation of her 
long drives round Cimiez. As yet there 
were no signs in the castle of approach- 
ing departure, and throughout the draw- 
ing rooms and corridors absolute silence 
reigned. From time to time there was a 
faint creak of lackeys’ shoes passing over 
the carpets and that was all. Nothing 
stirred, not a door opened, no voice could 
be heard. So, wandering alone about the 
drawing rooms, I admired the master- 
pieces of Van Dyck and Rembrandt, to- 
gether with numerous portraits signed 
by Thomas Lawrence. This I did while 
waiting to show my own work—the 
Queen’s portrait—to the Queen herself, 
the execution being still in its first stages. 
I had come somewhat before the appoint- 
ed hour and was therefore able to examine 
each of the canvases framed or attached 
on the walls. In the drawing room 
where I had my painting there were four 
portraits. The first represented the 
Queen, at about ten or twelve years -of 
age, wearing a straw hat, when she was 
only the Duchess of Kent; this portrait 
was signed by Thomas Lawrence. Then, 
on the next panel, there was the Prince 
Consort, as a little boy. Opposite these 
was the portrait of the Prince of Wales 
as a child, surrounded with his play- 
things ; and, making a fourth, the portrait 
of the Empress Eugénie. I was struck 
by the fact that it was a French Empress 
who was there, and the reflection fol- 


lowed that Queen Victoria was faithful in 
her friendships. As a matter of fact, the 
Queen of England was the ally of France 
under Napoleon III, and remained our 
country’s friend under the Republic. It 
would be politically unjust and ungrate- 
ful to forget it, and indeed, during these 
recent days of mourning, very many 
French people have shown that they are 
not unmindful, and have bowed their 
heads with sincere feeling to the great 
peace lover and sincere friend’ whose 
name was Victoria. To return to myself 
in the drawing room at Windsor, as I 
stood before the three portraits of the 
royal family, I could not take my eyes 
from the fourth representing the Empress 
Eugénie, for there, on that wall, she 
seemed at the time to be almost more 
French than in France. 

I found my way into the next drawing 
room. Above a large, monumental chim- 
ney-piece my gaze encountered a mag- 
nificent frame inclosing a picture of the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Con- 
naught, both on horseback, and com- 
manding an evolution of English troops, 
and this painting was signed with the 
name of—Detaille. It seemed to me an- 
other homage paid to France. Thus I 
felt sure of being well received by her 
most gracious Majesty, and I was al- 
ready more at ease, more at home, more 
in France, in this old English castle. 

Suddenly a door opened, a master of 
the ceremonies, in a low voice, announced 
the Queen, and I saw a lady enter, short 
of stature, dressed in black, with a white 
cap; her face was fresh and rosy, her 
hair white, tinged with gold; with one 
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hand she leaned on a stick, with the other 
on the arm of a young Hindu, whose 
bloom of youth and tall form gave him a 
superb appearance. The Queen came 
slowly toward me, looking at me with her 
pale blue eyes, and smiling her welcome. 
Her Majesty began to examine my work 
in silence, lingering over it and seeming 
surprised at its design ; then she congrat- 
ulated me, as did also the Princess of 
Wales and Princess Beatrice, who ac- 
companied her. I was much moved, and 
explained as well as I could the page of 
history which I was planning. Later on, 
the English who came to the Universal 
Exhibition of 1900 experienced the emo- 
tion I wished to transfer from myself to 
others ; and now I am anxious to see the 
inhabitants of England before my can- 
vas, and allowing me to show them their 
idol ; for it is really an idol I have tried to 
present in this changeable age so little 
disposed to the preservation of idols. My 
conception was that of the Queen coming 
and sitting for the last time on the throne 
(from which Edward VII will soon open 
his Parliament) where she had already so 


long ceased to come and take her seat, 
and there I had placed her with her eyes 
toward the past, motionless, impassive, 
grave, in a sunbeam that had entered 
through a near window and couched at 
her feet on the red steps of the throne. 
My conception was the apotheosis of the 
Queen of England and Empress of In- 
dia before the long journey into history 
and posterity. This was the page of art 
I was essaying and which I showed and 
explained at Windsor in the month of 
March, 1899. To-day I realize how 
much courage I need in order to submit 
a work of such moral and historic im- 
portance to a people of whom no artist 
can be sure, any more than myself, of 
giving an image that shall be worthy of 
their loyalty, their patriotic admiration 
and their pious remembrance. 

My thoughts revert to Windsor, to the 
Queen when alive, and I see her as if she 
were still there before my eyes; then I 
follow her going away on the arm of the 
young Hindu, accompanied by the two 
Princesses. 

Paris. FRANCE. 


Railroad Rewards and Pensions. 


By W. A. 


Gardner, 


GENERAL MANAGER OF THE CHICAGO NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 


HE idea of rewarding employees of 
the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road Company who have faith- 


fully served it for a certain length of. 


time has been under consideration by 
President Hughitt for several years. 
The Board of Directors, after mature de- 
liberation, have created a Pension Board, 
consisting of the chief engineer, the gen- 
eral superintendent, the auditor of ex- 
penditures, the superintendent of motive 
power and the manager. An analysis of 
the personnel of the board indicates that 
the officials of which it is composed are 
in a position to be familiar with the dif- 
ferent classes of men employed, from the 
clerical force to those whose duty it is to 
keep the roadbed and track in proper re- 
pair. 

As the’ system has only been inau- 
gurated it is impossible at present todeter- 


mine the exact number of employees who 
merit recognition in the manner referred 
to. The plan which has been decided 
upon is to allow the beneficiaries an an- 
nual pension paid in monthly installments 
upon the following basis: For each year 
of service I per cent. of the regular 
monthly pay for ten years next preced- 
ing retirement. The terms “ service” 
and “in the service ” refer only to those 
who have given their entire time to the 
service of the company, it not being the 
intention of the Board of Directors to 
pension those who have only given a por- 
tion of their time to the company. 

The classes of employees who are bene- 
fited by the plan include all who have 
attained the age of seventy years, and 
who have been thirty years in the serv- 
ice. It is also optional with the board 
to exercise its authority in retiring and 
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pensioning employees between 65 and 69 
years of age, who have been thirty years 
or more in the service, and who may have 
become incapacitated. 

In computing the amount of pension to 
be granted an employee, his average 
monthly pay for the ten years preceding 
retirement is calculated. Then the num- 
ber of years of service is computed and 
upon this the basis established. For ex- 
ample, if a man has been receiving $60 a 
month on an average for ten years, and 
has served the company thirty years, his 
pension would amount to $18 per month, 
or thirty times 1 per cent. of his monthly 
salary. If he has served forty years his 
pension would be $24 per month, etc. It 
will be noted that 30 per cent. of the orig- 
inal monthly salary is the lowest pension 
‘allowed. The proportion of skilled em- 
ployees, such as trainmen, engineers, 
shopmen and clerks, receiving less than 
$50 per month is very small, consequently 
the great majority of this force retired on 
pension would receive at least $15 per 
month and upward. 

An idea of the extent of the distribu- 
tion can be gained when we say that the 
Board of Directors has calculated on a 
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maximum appropriation of $200,000 an- 
nually. Ordinarily considered this would 
be in the nature of a yearly gift to those 
upon its pay rolls, but we believe we are 
right in venturing the opinion that it has 
been decided to create the pension sys- 
tem as a recognition of the relations 
which have so long existed between the 
company and those who have been faith- 
fully serving its interests in the various 
departments. The plan, as will be seen, 
provides for a certain income for every 
man who fulfils its provision. No mat- 
ter how small may be his salary, or how 
humble his vocation, he is recognized in 
this manner. What the result will be 
we cannot venture at this time to predict, 
as only a beginning has been made; but it 
would seem as if the moral effect of such 
a plan would be of much benefit not only 
to those in our own service, but to the 
great army of employees in general, dis- 
abusing their minds of any false impres- 
sion which they may have of the feeling 
of those who are furnishing them em- 
ployment and increasing the harmonious 
relations that should exist between capi- 
tal and labor, whether skilled or un- 
skilled. 


Cuicaco, Itt. 


The Path. 


By Clinton Scollard. 


If yoda will trust yourself to me for guide; 


T HERE is a path that I would lead you by, 


A path that bends along the woodland side 
Beyond the churchyard, where the dreamers lie 
Dreaming their last long dream. A quiet sky 
Leans over it, and grain-fields poppy-pied 
Stretch billowy to eastward, amber-wide, 
From where the forest brethren sway and sigh. 


Below the wood a stile stands; 


then a brook 


Tosses its unsoiled silver down in glee; 
Next is a thymy slope which we must breast, 
Climbing the gradual pathway to its crest; 
And now that we have won the summit. look !— 
Mysterious as our human life—the sea! 


Cuinton, N, Y, 
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Bentham and His Successors * 


It is to be doubted if a person better 
fitted than Leslie Stephen to write the 
history of the Utilitarians could be 
found. The development of English 
philosophic thought from the seventeenth 
century onward has long been to him a 
devoted study; he has always taken a 
deep interest in the problem of trans- 
lating philosophy, both moral and 
economic, into practice; and, finally, he 
has borne particularly intimate relations 
to the Utilitarian movement, since in his 
earlier days he was a disciple and sat 
at the feet of the last Gamaliel of the 
school, John Stuart Mill. 

It is a history, and not a philosophic 
treatise, that Mr. Stephen has written; 
the social and political conditions exist- 
ing at the beginning of the century are 
treated in detail; the personal history of 
the leaders is given with considerable 
fullness, and a more or less connected 
narrative of the reform movements cen- 
tering about the Utilitarian propaganda 
is woven into the text. The book will 
easily take rank as an authority. It re- 
veals all of the author’s characteristic 
merits, such as his learning, his con- 
scientiousness, his restraint. But it must 
be confessed also that it reveals his one 
characteristic defect. Restraint in ex- 
pression may be carried to an exasperat- 
ing excess. The fear of setting down an 
incautious statement, of putting forth a 
proposition that may be found, in ulti- 
mate analysis, slightly qualifiable, seems 
often before him; and hence, in the ar- 
gumentative parts, there is frequently an 
unnecessary deal of limiting and qualify- 
ing, of offsetting and cross-considering, 
whereby the reader is left to balance 
himself on a thread as tenuous and fine 
as the Mohammedan AlI-Sirat. The nar- 
rative parts, on the other hand, are sin- 
gularly luminous and direct. An occa- 
sional exception may be taken, it is true; 
for instance, Nassau Senior’s “ last hour 
hypothesis”’ is incorrectly stated, and 
Owen’s New Harmony Colony is placed 


*TuHe Encuisn Utiirarians. By Leslie Stephen. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Three vols, $10.90, 





in Illionis, instead of Indiana. But such 
slips are excusable, the first because 
Senior and Seniorism are practically for- 
gotten, and the second because American 
geography has ever been an unsolvable 
puzzle to the great majority of educated 
Englishmen. 

The personnel of the Utilitarian move- 
ment is a matter which Mr. Stephen takes 
pains to settle definitely. It is deeply in- 
teresting, and often amusing, to note the 
discrimination with which this is done. 
For there were lukewarm as well as true 
disciples ; allies, constant and inconstant ; 
and followers of all grades of fidelity 
and infidelity. How jealously the true 
faith was guarded, and how scanty were 
the conversions may be judged by the 
statement of James Mill to McCulloch 
that after Ricardo’s death the two former 
remained the sole depositories of the 
master’s creed. Jeremy Bentham (1748- 
1832) was the founder. The apostolic 
succession carries but two names, those 
of James Mill (1773-1836), and of John 
Stuart Mill (1806-1873), tho John Aus- 
tin (1790-1859), is not without apostolic 
claims, since he was generally consid- 
ered the heir-apparent of Bentham in the 
special department of jurisprudence. 
The year 1776, when the founder’s 
“Fragment on Government” appeared, 
may be set down as the date of the be- 
ginning of the school, tho for several 
years thereafter it numbered but one ad- 
herent—the master himself. The most 
important of the early converts, both se- 
cured in 1788, were Samuel Romilly (af- 
terward to become Bentham’s expounder 
in Parliament), and Etienne Dumont, 
whose publication in French of a num- 
ber of Bentham’s treatises (1802), gave 
the latter his first fame. After these 
came Francis Place, the famous Radical 
tailor of London, who in 1807 won for 
the reformers their first political victory 
by securing the election to Parliament 
of Sir Francis Burdett. It was in 1808 
that Bentham met James Mill, who six 
years before had come to London from 
his native Scotland in the wake of a 
newly elected member of Parliament. 
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Bentham instantly recognized the young 
man’s qualities, and made him his chief 
apostle. From this time onward the 
best-known names’in the succession of 
true disciples are those of David Ricardo 
(whose “ Political Economy” consti- 
tuted the economic bible of the school), 
John Ramsay McCulloch, George Grote, 
John Austin, Sir John Bowring (some- 
what contemptuously regarded by the 
Mills and others), Sir William Moles- 
worth, John Arthur Roebuck (afterward 
a Tory) and W. T. Thornton, the 
economist. The younger friends of John 
Stuart Mill, such as Cairnes, Fawcett, 
Courtney, John Morley and Leslie 
Stephen himself, doubtless considered 
themselves at one time true Utilitarians; 
but it is exceedingly doubtful if Ben- 
tham, could he have “ revisited the pale 
glimpses of the moon,” would have so 
considered them. Of allies of more or 
less constancy may be mentioned Wil- 
liam Allen, the Quaker reformer ; Henry 
Brougham, Sir James Mackintosh, Henry 
Bickersteth (Lord Langdale), William 
Huskisson and Daniel O’Connell. 
Brougham, however, sadly disappointed 
the master, who came to consider him 
as the most accomplished of trimmers; 
and Mackintosh fared little better in his 
opinion. Cobbett, it may be mentioned, 
altho styling himself a Radical, was vig- 
orously hated by the Utilitarians, Ben- 
tham in particular denouncing his 
“malevolence and lying.” Malthus’s 
theory of population became a funda- 
mental creed of the school, tho Malthus 
remained throughout a Tory and a 
Churchman. America was not wanting 
in disciples of Bentham. John Quincy 
Adams, while Minister to England, was 
a frequent visitor at Ford Abbey; Aaron 
Burr was a still more frequent caller, 
and Edward Livingston founded the code 
which he prepared for the State of Louis- 
iana upon Bentham’s principles. 
Utilitarianism was, as the name im- 
plies, a creed for practical application ; 
and its principles and influence can best 
be understood by a reference to the va- 
rious reform movements of the hundred 
years closing with the younger Mill’s 
death. Bentham’s youth was that of a 
middle-class Tory. He grew up, how- 
ever, in a time when the old foundations 
of legal, social and religious institutions 
were being rucely shaken, when fierce 


denunciations of the existing order were 
being made on every hand. The tem- 
per of the times agreed well with the 
native cast of his mind, and he early 
came to look upon the labyrinthine tan- 
gle of the laws as a disgrace to the na- 
tion. The tangle had grown more and 
more complicated through a general ad- 
herence to tradition, with slight modifi- 
cations to meet new conditions ; and since 
Parliament did little in the way of legis- 
lation, the new modifications were usually 
the product of judges. “ Judge-made 
law,” through its absurdities, inconsist- 
encies and effectual tyranny, became, in 
Bentham’s phrase, “ the most all-compre- 
hensive, most grinding and most crying 
of all grievances.” His first passion was 
codification, involving the repeal or re- 
form of a multitude of bad laws. In 
carrying on his agitation he sought for 
a central principle upon which all legis- 
lation should be built, and formulated 
his celebrated “ fundamental axiom,” 
“The greatest happiness of the greatest 
number is the measure of right and 
wrong.” Neither the thought nor the 
expression was original; the former is 
frequently to be found in earlier,works, 
and the expression itself, or something 
very like it, is to be found in Hutche- 
son’s “ Enquiry Concerning Moral Good 
and Evil” (1725.) But Bentham 
breathed life into it and made it the work- 
ing principle of a political and moral phi- 
losophy. All laws and all conduct were 
to be tested by their utility—their work- 
ing relation to his central axiom. 

To a modern this dogma would 
seem to imply a Socialistic program. 
The Benthamites, however, were Indi- 
vidualists of an extreme order. All gov- 
ernment was evil, they held, because it 
was coercive, and coercion implies pain. 
Therefore government should be mini- 
mized to the least activity possible. 
Democracy, on the other hand, even to 
the degree of universal suffrage, was a 
prime dogma. How far the former prin- 
ciple was carried, even while the latter 
was being vigorously upheld, may be 
judged from the fact that Utilitarians 
opposed the factory acts, and that even 
in the later days of the younger Mill he 
spoke of the Fight Hours bill as an in- 
stance of quack reform. The Bentham- 
ites joined eagerly in the Anti-Slavery 
crusade; in the demand for the repeal 
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of the odious criminal laws, and in the 
agitation for the passage of the Reform 
bill of 1832. But they opposed unceas- 
ingly the Chartists, the factory reform- 
ers and the Owenite Socialists, altho 
John Mill came to look upon voluntary 
co-operation as something very like a 
panacea. “igs 

The consequence of this rigid ad- 
herence to a theory, despite the necessity 
of modifications in the light of new con- 
ditions, was the utter destruction of the 
influence of the Utilitarians. The social 
radicals and workingmen threw them 
over and accepted the leadership of 
Tories like Shaftesbury, or Broad 
Churchmen like Kingsley or Maurice. 
The Whigs, who, somewhat like our 
American Whigs, had no settled creed 
but were mere compromisers between 
the old and the new, hated them on ac- 
count of the extreme character of their 
theories; the Churchmen opposed them 
on account of their rationalism, and the 
Tories on account of their individualism. 
Between these various antagonisms the 
Utilitarians were crushed. 

With the ethics and abstract philos- 
ophy of the school we have not the space 
to deal. Mr. Stephen has treated these 
subjects at great length, and to make 
clearer his elucidation has delved deeply 
into the theories of predecessors and op- 
ponents of the school. Much of this 
matter will probably be thought unneces- 
sary; but tho unquestionably dispro- 
portionate to the remainder of the text, 
it makes plainer the problems, both 
speculative and actual, with which the 
Utilitarians were confronted. The work 
as a whole is a commendable example of 
faithful endeavor and of ripe scholar- 
ship. 

nS 


Babs, the Impossible.* 


Bass, the Impossible, is a refined re- 
production of the Yahoo maiden whose 
embrace Gulliver so bitterly resented. 
She capers through nearly five hundred 
pages of sensational episodes in a way to 
illustrate Madame Grand’s abominable 
ideas about the freedom of her sex, and 
with the avowed purpose of getting her- 
self married. But she has a gregarious 





y * Bass, THe Impossiste. By Sarak Grand. Harper 
& Bros., New York, $1.50, 
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instinct for men which makes her con- 
centration upon any one attachment im- 
possible. 

The story shows the author’s brilliant 
and eccentric imagination to the best ad- 
vantage. She is a kind of literary Babs 
herself. All the characters in it are 
freaks, and call to mind the ones that 
strut and’ mince and. squirm through 
Dickens’s novels. Their names suggest 
a squint in the eye or little bobbing black 
curls upon the brow. And Madame dis- © 
cusses their frailties with the same mer- 
ciless humor. But here the resemblance 
ceases. There was a consistency in 
Dickens’s grotesque heroes. They turned 
somersaults directly to a logical conclu- 
sion of their absurdity. Sarah Grand 
has a woman’s indifference for logic. In 
the case of Mr. Jellybond Tinney she in- 
troduces a _ professional mountebank, 
makes him the sentimental “carry all” 
for a whole neighborhood of yearning, 
discontented women, and winds up with 
him in the impressive role of grand gen- 
tleman—all of which may amuse, but 
from the artistic standpoint Mr. Jelly- 
bond Tinney shows a sort of literary 
dough face to the reader. 

In fact, literature is not an art with 
Madame Grand, but a means.to an end. 
She employs it to demonstrate what she 
conceives to be the unnatural and pur- 
poseless life of the single woman on the 
one hand, and the inane idiocy of the 
merely married woman on the other. 
And she manages to impute to both a 
subtle mental aberration based upon 
physical dissatisfaction that is revolting. 

When he casts up the foul depths of 
dishonor that underlie modern life Tol- 
stoy’s judgment may be at fault, but his 
purpose is so sincerely ethical as to com- 
mand respect; but Madame Grand, 
whose genius consists in merely refining 
our conceptions of the vulgarest forms 
of vice, does not really care for social 
purity. At best, she is the partisan of 
personal, female rights. But nowadays 
the social order is too compact to endure 
the self assertion implied in such appeals 
for reorganization. Really, Babs does 
not so much need to have the universe re- 
arranged for her as she needs discipline ; 
and who ever meets her either in real life 
or fiction will not be any better for the 
acquaintance. 
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Brownson’s Later Lire, 1856-1876. 
By H. F. Brownson. (Detroit, Mich.) 
The entrance of Orestes A. Brownson 
into the fold of the Roman Catholic 
Church was an event of singular import. 
It brought a forcible addition to the de- 
fensive power of that persistent organ- 
ism; and a bolder front to the constant 
attacks to which it had been subjected 
was soon manifested under the stimulus 
of his strong and restless intellectual en- 
ergy. He became a leading assailant 
from within the ramparts of his newly- 
found faith. He wielded a sharp and 
mighty sword. He found foes no less 
ready to withstand his onset, and even 
seek his blows. Thus, at the time, arose 
a new and useful intellectual movement 
which added brilliancy and depth to the 
religious discussions of the time. And 
even within the Church his broad and 
deep philosophical views excited no less 
diverse opinions among his newly-made 
friends. One of the most eminent of 
these, Dr. Gresselin, Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Fordham, was dissatisfied with 
the text-books in use. He wrote to 
Brownson September 26th, 1859: 


“Last year I explained the philosophy of F. 
Fournier ; formerly I had followed Rothenflue. 
Neither of these books, nor any one known to 
me, is what I want.” P. 142. 


At a later time, when Brownson’s op- 
ponents in Church politics had grown 
more hostile and numerous, Father 
Gresselin was his firm upholder. The 
question of nationality in the Church 
drew Brownson into a still hotter dis- 
cussion. Teuton, Celt and American 
find no practical difficulty in kneeling de- 
voutly before the same altar, and wor- 
shiping in the same external form. Much 
more do they find harmony of soul in ac- 
ceptance of the same creed. But the- 
ories make difficulties. | Theorizers in- 
troduce discord from individual views. 
And it is not a pleasing retrospect to 
view in this well-arranged volume how 
bitterly a few leading minds contended 
on this field of national prejudice. 
Brownson suffered much from some 
needless discussion of this question. It 
is a useful part of the volume wherein 
the whole subject is treated dispassion- 
ately by the learned author, who shows 
much judgment and honesty in its ex- 
position. Throughout all his trials Dr. 
Brownson had the firmest confidence in 


the perpetuity of the Church as the teach- 
er and guide of mankind. He says: 

“T have no fears on the score of. religion 

should the Pope even lose his temporal princi- 
pality.” P. 199. 
In the expression of opinion he was bold 
and independent. He was convinced 
that the Church guarantees freedom to 
all her members, even tho individual of- 
ficials may invade that freedom. His 
peaceful and happy end of life in De- 
troit came in 1876, and his remains are 
laid at rest in the chapel of Notre Dame 
University, Indiana. The volume is re- 
plete with matters of historic and high 
literary value, arranged judiciously by 
the learned son of Dr. Brownson. 


THE WoMEN OF THE AMERICAN REv- 
oLuTION. By Elizabeth F. Ellet. With 
an Introduction by Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton. Two volumes. $4.00. 
(George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. ) 
When the late Mrs. Ellet began collect- 
ing her material in the thirties and for- 
ties there were still living a few of the 
women—notably the widow of Alexan- 
der Hamilton—who had taken an active 
part in the social life or even in the his- 
torical events of the Revolutionary pe- 
riod, and there were many more whose 
mothers and aunts had filled their de- 
lighted ears with anecdotes of those in- 
teresting days. Personal anecdotes are 
nearly always pleasing to the multitude, 
and tho Mrs. Ellet did not live to see the 
present revival of interest in our early 
days, her work even in its time attracted 
much attention. Her style is not good, 
her researches did not penetrate far be- 
neath the surface, she had comparative- 
ly little power of analysis or critical dis- 
crimination. Everything and every per- 
son on the patriot side was, in her estima- 
tion, necessarily faultless. Every Tory 
was, with equal necessity, always cruel, 
hateful and hopelessly in the wrong. In 
this respect her work would have been 
much benefited by the work of a con- 
scientious editor whose prejudices had 
yielded to a better knowledge. But with 
all its demerits Mrs. Ellet’s work offers 
material which but for her timely efforts 
would have remained ungathered. The 
portraits in the two volumes are mostly, 
as might be expected from the lack of 
competent artists in the new country, of 
meager merit, but in default of others we 
are glad to get them. 
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FounpDATIONS or Botany. By Jo- 
seph Y. Bergen, A.M. 1i2mo, pp. 412, 
257. (Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.70.) 
This text-book is intended for use in 
high schools. It is divided into two 
parts, the first fully illustrated, giving 
an excellent outline study of the princi- 
ples of botany, after the modern labora- 
tory method, with plenty of work with 
the microscope, and a careful analysis of 
plant-growth. The second part gives a 
flora of some seven hundred selected 
species found in the northeastern section 
of the country, including common gar- 
den plants, such as city children would 
be Jikely to see. This is introduced by 
a careful analytical key. - The author 
sets evident store on the first part of his 
work rather than the second, and he 
plainly says that he “ does not believe in 
spending much of the time of a class in 
identifying species.” We believe that 
the best education in this department 
comes in educating an eye to distinguish 
what it sees, and that it is easier to ex- 
cite the enthusiasm of young students 
in learning species, after the old natural 
history method, than by the philosophy 
of phytology. This book, however, pro- 
vides both and ought to introduce the 
student to Gray’s “ Manual,” or to Brit- 
ton and Brown. We notice that the state- 
ment that cultivated plants are so indi- 
cated is not quite borne out. Certainly 
Lilium longiflorum does not grow wild. 


THE Story OF THE ALPHABET. By 
Edward Clodd. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 4ocents.) Any intelli- 
gent person may take this’ little book and 
draw from it a good and clear impression 
of the evolution of the alphabet from the 
rudest signs and pictures up to the pres- 
ent systems of letters used by enlightened 
nations. While Mr. Clodd’s work is dry 
and scholarly, the information given does 
not lie obscured'in technicalities under- 
stood only by specialists. His arrange- 
ment and presentation are clear and di- 
rect, while ninety illustrations show as 
many phases of change and development 
in the use of letters. It is a useful little 
book serving well in the place of a larger, 
more complicated and expensive treatise. 


Tue History OF THE VALOROUS AND 
Witty KnicHt-Errant, Don QuIxoTE 
oF THE MancHa. By Miguel de Cer- 
vantes. Translated by Thomas Shelton. 
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In three volumes. 8vo, pp. xxvi, 355; 
viii, 365; ix, 349. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $4.50.) These 
three volumes belong to the Macmillan 
Library of English Classics, tho they are 
English only by translation. But so 
long has Thomas Shelton’s name been as- 
sociated, to the English reader, with that 
of Cervantes, that his work has become, 
in the nearly three centuries, nearly as 
classic as that of Malory, the translator 
from the “Frensshe” of “King Ar- 
thur.” We only need to say that the 
publisher has given us a most worthy li- 
brary edition of one of the most famous 
and undying works of the literature of 
the world. 


THe True ANNALS oF Farry-Lanp. 
Edited by William Canton, and IlIlus- 
trated by Charles Robinson. The Reign 
of King Harla. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00.) Here is a 
superb fairy book, illustrated in both 
black and white and colors, and printed 
in a style to make glad the hearts of 
young folks. It seems to be the initial 
volume of a series which we hope will 
cover the whole field of fairy-land and 
its charming people. The stories are 


some of them new to most readers, while’ 


the better known ones have a perennial 
attraction for the young mind. 

WoMEN OF THE Brste. By Eminent 
Divines. (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers.) Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Bishop Pot- 
ter, Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop Hurst, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, and Dr. Hillis, with sev- 
eral other eminent divines, have contrib- 
uted to this beautiful book notable 
sketches of women of the Bible. From 
the title-page to the end it is a brilliant 
procession of word pictures and illustra- 
tions. The frontispiece is from the 
Kitchell composite Madonna and all of 
the illustrations are portraits of the 
women described in the text. 


THE Queen Versus BILLY, AND 
OTHER Stories. By Lloyd Osbourne. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) | These are readable stories of 
life, adventure and experiences of many 
kinds in the South Sea Islands. Mr. 
Osbourne writes with enthusiasm, and 
casts into his stories a plenty of sensa- 
tional dramatic energy. The pieces are 
unequal; but they are all touched with 
freshness. 
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Literary Notes. 


McCuiure, Puuurrs & Co. offer thirty 

rizes to children for letters received before 

samy. I, telling what is thought of their juvenile 
Ss. 


.-.-Lheg Charities. Review, of which Mr. 
Herbert S. Brown is editor, has been incor- 
porated with Charities, the organ of the New 
York Charity Organization Society, and will 
hereafter appear as a monthly number of that 
periodical. 


..-.1 he Congregationalist has just been sold 
to the Congregational Sunday-School and Pub- 
lishing Company, and hereafter will be the of- 
ficial organ of the Congregational Church of 
America. We have not yet heard that the 
editorial policy will be changed. 


....lhe New Literary Review (“ A Month- 
ly New Journal of Belles Lettres”), is just 
out. There is nothing sufficiently unique to 
characterize it above the many other “ book 
journals” now thronging the bibliomaniac’s 
table. (Richard G. Badger, South Framing- 
ham, Mass. $1 a year.) 


....Prof. Edward J. James, editor in chief 
of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science for the first seven 
years of its existence, and President of the 
Academy for eleven years, has just resigned 
the latter position. The Academy isthe lead- 
ing social and economic society in America 
and the Annals is probably, of its kind, our 
ablest quarterly. 


....Lhis is the opinion of Prof. Harry T. 
Peck, of The Bookman, concerning the critics: 
“The ordinary book reviewer of the present 
day does not know enough of the subjects he 
tries to write about to be quite sure whether 
he wants to agree with an author or not. Our 
so-called critics usually have a fuzzy, canton 
flannel sort of mind, and I don’t think the pub- 
lic can very well look to them.” 


....Patrick Donahoe, the veteran editor of 
the Pilot, the leading Catholic paper of Bos- 
ton, has just died. Born in Ireland, Mr. Don- 
ahoe came to America in 1825 and has ever 
since been engaged in Catholic journalism. 
He established the Home of Destitute Catho- 
lic Children, and was the author of many good 
deeds. Some years ago he failed in business, 
but he paid off his indebtedness, altho it took 
him some years to do so. 


....Le Droit L’Auteur of Bern, organ of 
the International Bureau of the Union for the 
Protection of Works of Literature and Art, 
has, by appealing to the best sources available, 
obtained the following statistics in regard to 
the world’s literary output, exclusive of news- 
papers and periodicals: Germany, 23,000 
books; France, 11,000; Italy, 9,500; England, 
7,500; Austro-Hungary, 6,800; United States, 
5,000; Scandinavia, 3,200; Holland, 2,900; 
Belgium, 2,100; Switzerland, 1,000. Russia 
only reports periodicals, but including Russia, 
Spanish America and the Orient, the total 
number probably exceeds 80,000. 
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Pebbles. 


My laundress irons my linen beautifully. 
My laundress steels mine cleverly.—Harvard 
Lampoon. ~ 


----lf children are good and healthy, a 
mother has to rush in among them every five 
minutes to keep them from killing each other. 
—Altchison Globe. 


...-General Shafter has been promoted. 
General Shafter will be remembered as the 
army officer that didn’t write for the maga- 
zines.—The Chicago Tribune. 


...-SIGN OF Sprinc.—‘ Have you heard a 
robin yet?” “No; but I’ve seen a woman 
with her head tied up in a towel beating a car- 
pet in the back yard.”—Chicago Record. 


AN OLD AXIOM RESET FOR SAMPSON. 


He whose flight avoids the fray 
May still secure the larger pay. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....Little Lemuel (who has stumbled over 
his reading): “‘ Uncle Jotham, what is a sub- 
sidy?”? Farmer Flintrock: “It’s the money 
that the Gov’ment gives ye if you are rich.”— 
Puck. 


....Waterman (shaking his fountain pen) : 
“You have no idea how easily these pens 
run!” His Neighbor (applying a blotter to 
his trousers): ‘Oh, I have an inkling! ”— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


....5ome one asks what is tact. It is that 
feeling which prompts a woman to dig up the 
photograph of a friend who is coming to visit, 
from the bottom bureau drawer, and put it on 
the parlor mantel.—Atchison Globe. 


....“‘ What are you doing?” asked one of 
his friends who had happened in. “I am writ- 
ing my resignation,” replied the professor of 
something or other in the proprietary univer- 
sity. ‘ What are you doing that for?” “ Be- 
cause I am going to make a speech this even- 
ing in which I shall probably express an inde- 
pendent opinion.”—Chicago Tribune. 


.... “Judy and I got into a terrible tangle 
shopping to-day.” “How?” “I owed her 
ten cents, and borrowed five cents and then 
fifty cents.” “Well?” “Then I paid thirty 
cents for something she bought——” “ Yes?” 
“ And she paid forty cents for something I 
bought, and then we treated each other to ice- 
cream soda.” “ Well?” “She says I still 
owe her a nickel.” —Detroit Free Press. 


....-Here we were set upon and beaten with 
clubs. “ Murder!” cried Ardley, impulsively. 
A subtle something told me he was wrong. 
“ You are college students, are you not?” said 
I, addressing our assailants. “ We are,” said 
they, civilly. “It is as I thought,” said I, turn- 
ing to my companion. “ This is not murder at 
all, but a boyish prank, merely.” Ardley was 
covered with confusion, and vowed he should 
never: forgive himself, although the students, 
with rare good breeding, affected to make light 
of it—Detroit Journal. 
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The Tenement Problem. 


“ ALL the conditions which surround 
childhood, youth and womanhood in New 
York tenement quarters make for un- 
righteousness.” This sentence sums up 
the report just made public of the New 
York Tenement House Commission. 
Furthermore, it must be accepted as the 
truth, for the Commission is the most 
representative and able one of its kind 
we have ever had. 

The report is devoted, first, to an an- 
alysis of the present condition of the tene- 
ment houses ; and, second, suggestions of 


practical remedies for existing evils. Of. 


the 3,437,202 inhabitants of New York 
City, 2,372,097, or more than two-thirds, 
live in tenement houses, a tenement house 
being defined by law as a house in which 
four or more families live together and 
do separate cooking. Of course, some of 
these houses are known as “ flats” or 
“apartments ;” nevertheless, about one- 
half the population of this city dwells in 
tenements according to the popular 
meaning of the word. Merely to state 
this fact shows the paramount impor- 
tance oi the problem. 

What, then, is the typical New York 
tenement house, for its like can be found 
nowhere else? It will be seen from the 
accompanying cut that the ordinary ten- 
ement house (known as the “ double- 
decker ”’) is erected on a lot twenty-five 
feet wide and one hundred feet deep. It 
is sometimes six or seven storiés in hight, 
and accommodates anywhere from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty people. 
As a rule, the building extegds back 
ninety feet, leaving a small space in the 
rear of ten feet unoccupied, so that the 
back rooms may obtain light and air. 
This space continues to be left open 
only because the law requires it. On the 
ground floor there are generally two 
stores, which have two or three living 
rooms back of them.’ Between the stores 
is the entrance hallway, a long corridor 
less than three feet wide and extending 
back sixty feet in length. The hallway 
is nearly always dark, receiving no light 
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except from the street door. Each floor 
is divided into four sets of apartments; 
the front apartment consisting of four 
rooms and the rear of three, making al- 
together fourteen rooms on each floor. 
Of these fourteen rooms only four re- 
ceive direct light-and air from the street 
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or from the small yard in the back of the 
building. Along each side of the build- 
ing is what is called an “ air-shaft,” be- 
ing an indentation of the wall to a depth 


of about twenty-eight inches, and extend- 


ing in length for a space of from fifty to 
sixty feet. This shaft is entirely inclosed 
on four sides, and is the full hight of the 


building. Its ostensible purpose is to 
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provide light and air to the five rooms on 
each side of the house which have no 
communication with the street or back 
yard. But as the shafts are narrow and 
high, being inclosed on all four sides and 
without any intake of air at the bottom, 
these rooms obtain, instead of fresh air 
and sunshine, foul air and semi-darkness. 
Indeed it. is questionable whether the 
rooms would not be more habitable with 
no air-shafts at all; for in the present 
case each family, besides having the foul 
air from its own rooms to breathe, is com- 
pelled to breathe the emanations from the 
rooms of some eleven other families. Nor 
is this all; these shafts act as conveyors 
of noise, foul odors and disease, and 
when fire breaks out serves as dangerous 
flues, often rendering it impossible to save 
the building from destruction. A family 
living in such a building pays for four 
rooms from twelve to eighteen dollars a 
month, and for three rooms from ten to 
fifteen dollars a month. & 

To live in such a house as this makes 
family life practically impossible. The 
tooms and hallways are found in the ma- 
jority of cases to be centers of disease, 
poverty, vice and crime, and there are few 
houses in which there has not been at 
least one case of pulmonary tuberculosis 
within the last five years. On the whole, 
however, the most terrible of all features 


of tenement house life in New York is’ 


the indiscriminate herding of all kinds of 
people in close contact ; the drunken, the 
dissolute, the improvident and the dis- 
eased with the respectable. 

It will thus be seen that the evils of the 
tenement house system are mostly in the 
tenement houses themselves, and there- 
fore they can be remedied by wise legisla- 
tion. We have not space here to give the 
detailed recommendations of the Com- 
mission. Suffice it to say that such leg- 
islation should be enacted as would en- 
tirely prohibit the use of air-shafts and 
substitute therefor roomy courts; no 
more than sixty-five per cent. of the lot 
should be used for the building; the area 
at the back of the house should be length- 
ened ; proper regulations should be made 
in regard to fire proof construction, and 
the enforcement of sanitary regulations ; 
and the landlords who allow prostitution 
on the premises should be fined $1,000. 
To insure that all this and much more 
shall be done the establishment of a Mu- 
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nicipal Tenement House Commission un- 
der the head of a single Commissioner is. 
recommended. Now the tenement houses 
are administered by three or four of the 
municipal departments, and responsibil- 
ity for mistakes is easily shifted. To 
show how much this department is 
needed it is only necessary to say that 
the Commission discovered on investiga- 
tion that of the 333 tenement house build- 
ings now in course of construction, only 
fifteen were found in which there were no 
violations of the law. 

It may be objected that if stringent 
laws were put upon the building of tene- 
ment houses capitalists would not seek 
such investment. But the Commission 
has investigated this part of the subject 
thoroughly, and asserts that the careful 
capitalist will make a reasonable per cent. 
on his money after the law goes into ef- 
fect. 

We are glad to know that the tenement 
house problem is mostly a local one. In 
none of the twenty-seven largest cities in 
this country, except Boston, Cincinnati, 
Jersey City and Hartford, is there what 
can be called a tenement house problem at 
all. Elsewhere the poor live generally in 
small one or two story houses, each con- 
taining at most only two families, and of- 
ten the houses are owned by themselves. 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Buffalo and 
Washington practically have no tenement 
house problem. 

Nevertheless, if the majority of people 
in the United States during the twentieth 
century are to live an urban life as now 
seems likely, it is most important that all 
cities should immediately plan wisely in 
regard to the homes of their poor, so that 
they may escape in the future the condi- 
tion in which New York now finds itself. 
City life, many wise people are coming 
to think, is already shaking the founda- 
tions of State, Church and Home. Wit- 
ness our municipal political corruption, 
our “church problem” (it is mostly a 
city one), and the increasing difficulty of 
establishing a wholesome home in the 
great cities as compared with rural dis- 
tricts. Good tenement houses may not 
solve any of these problems, but there is 
absolutely no doubt that from the mate- 
rial standpoint the most far reaching re- 
form is that which will tend to improve 
the home life of the cities’ population. 

We are aware that our language leaves 









a more gloomy impression than it would 
were we writing simply of the self-re- 
specting and industrious tenement house 
dwellers, who, we are glad to say, num- 
ber hundreds of thousands. But the 
Commission was called to remedy evils, 
and they could not have been expected to 
find a Utopia. Their report, however, 
should be studied by progressive Ameri- 
can citizens, for it is temperate, sane, im- 
partial and, unlike most reports, interest- 
ing. 
ob 


Horticulture in the Twentieth 
Century. 


A FRuIT catalog has come to be one 
of the most remarkable, as well as most 
attractive productions of the modern 
press. It is no longer a question of of- 
fering the public valuable importations 
from all parts of the globe, or startling 
novelties ; but which catalog shall offer 
the most “ new creations.” It is recog- 
nized that we have not yet more than 
opened the door into the vegetable world 
—that there is not a family of plants that 
has not secrets to be evolved by the skill 
of man, for the benefit of man, and the 
glory of the producer. The meanest 
weed is often related to the noblest of our 
fruits; and every year some despised 
plant is coming into service to humanity. 
The insignificant potentilla is a close rel- 
ative of the strawberry, and a remoter 
relative of the peach. The poisonous 
stramonium is allied to the most beautiful 
of our flowers, and to some of the most 
wholesome of our fruits. “ All the past 
years of study and experiment have mere- 
ly brought a handful of species of plants 
into successful cultivation ; while the ma- 
jority still hold their secret for future 
generations to solve.” Nature seems to 
have so arranged matters, for the purpose 
of challenging us to exercise our wits 
and cultivate our powers of investiga- 
tion; for assuredly the improvement of 
fruits, flowers and vegetables has at- 
tracted the wisest and made them bene- 
factors of the world. In our list of such 
benefactors America does not hesitate to 
place Downing, and Wilder, and Barry, 
and Campbell, and Munson, alongside the 
great inventors. At Santa Rosa, in Cali- 
fornia, is a farm of several thousands of 
acres, devoted solely to the production of 
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“new creations” in horticulture. The 
owner, Mr. Burbank, sends out annually 
one or two, possibly half a dozen, remark- 
able products,-selected from hundreds of 
thousands rejected as not altogether 
worthy of dissemination. Here science— 
that is, man’s latest knowledge of natural 
law—is applied to the benevolent ends 
which we attribute to the Supreme Cre- 
ator. The creations of this horticultural 
wizard are so wonderful that, when the 
delegates of the Experiment Stations of 
America traversed his grounds, a halt 
was called in the midst of the magnificent 
laboratory, and one of the professors 
said, “‘ Gentlemen, in the presence of you 
all, I wish to make known that one of my 
objects in coming to this coast was to ex- 
pose Mr. Burbank’s fraud. I now de- 
clare that he has never told one-half of 
the marvels that he might.” At one end 
of the continent Edison and his confréres 
are working to subject the forces of the 
universe to our service; at the other Bur- 
bank is calling out of the wild and unfin- 
ished laboratory of nature new foods for 
the sustenance of the rapidly increasing 
population of the globe. Who can fore- 
see the dawn of the next century, with 
half our weeds turned into food produc- 
ers, while trolleys, run by electricity to 
the doors of remotest hamlets, bear every- 
where the new creations of science. What 
sort of a man would that be who is edu- 
cated, not only in the lore of antiquity, 
but in the lore of the laboratory that turns 
the desert into a garden? Some one 
looking into the future has recently said, 
“Finer fruits than the world ever saw are 
en route. They are moving manward, amon 
the mighty certainties of the future. Who will 


set the switch and deftly sidetrack them into 
our yards?” 


Our State Experiment Stations are 
rapidly learning that they have something 
to do besides chemical analysis. The 
Sphinx is unloading her secrets every- 
where and challenging a solution. Mr. 
Bull accepted the challenge, and gave us 
the Concord grape. Not satisfied with 
this, Grant gave us the Iona. Then came 
the Rogers hybrids; scientific crossings 
of hothouse and hardy. varieties, which 
added to our home fruits over fifty va- 


‘rieties of magnificent grapes. Mr. Gid- 


eon, from a mass of experiments, secured 
for us the Wealthy apple; and some Ca- 
nadian man or woman created that mar- 
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vel the Fameuse or. Snow apple, among 
whose descendants are already a whole 
tribe of such acquisitions as the Princess 
Louise and McIntosh Red. The story is 
a noble one; and as full of honor and 
glory as the achievements that have led 
along the line of rapid transit and the 
abolition of space. It is difficult to con- 
ceive a more interesting picture than that 
of the retired minister Goodrich, who 
while the potato was failing as an article 
of food, and leading to the starvation of 
thousands, set himself to the origination 
of new varieties. Sending for seed to 
Chili, in South America, he worked for 
years, until he had secured new varieties 
untouched by the prevalent rot ; and these 
to-day are the basis of the superb varie- 
ties which fill our markets. 

To realize what may or must be before 
us, we must look back and realize that 
seventy-five years ago there were not ten 
bushels of strawberries to be gathered 
from all the gardens in the United States ; 
that there was not a carload of grapes to 
be gathered in all of our vineyards; that 
the Seckel pear had not yet been discov- 
ered, nor the Bartlett been originated ; 
that not a barrel of Baldwin apples, or of 
Northern Spy, or Fameuse, or Wealthy, 
had yet been gathered; that not a Cuth- 
bert raspberry or a Shaffer’s Colossal had 
crimsoned our fields in July. In every 
direction that we turn, we find that what 
we most enjoy, and hold to be every day 
necessities, are the new creations of the 
last century. 

An enthusiast in horticulture tells us 
that he has not a doubt that we shall be 
able to produce “ strawberries as large as 
apples for our great-great-grandchil- 
dren ; raspberries and blackberries so big 
that one will suffice for a single person ; 
strawberries and cranberries and goose- 
berries and currants as large as oranges, 
and growing on tall bushes.” He proph- 
esies cantelopes so large that one will sup- 
ply a whole family ; and he is equally sure 
that our melons and cherries and grapes 
and plums and apples and pears and 
peaches, as well as all our berries, will be 
seedless before the end of another cen- 
tury. Much of this seems very probable; 
altho the prophet does not comprehend 
that to abolish the seeds of his strawber- 
ries and his raspberries. would abolish 
the berries themselves. The same writ- 
er believes that our sugar cane has only 
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begun its development as a sugar pro- 
ducer; while our common milkweed he is 
confident will become a rubber plant. 
There is good reason for believing that 
we shall develop all of our fruits to a far 
greater degree of perfection; while our 
battle with fungus diseases and with in- 
sects will be carried to a complete victory. 
It is hard to believe that every weed has 
in it the secret of a blessing to humanity ; 
yet the history of horticulture encourages 
us in this very conviction. The past for 
horticulture has been a triumphal march ; 
for the future its achievements can hard- 
ly be less startling or less beneficent. 
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Do We Live Longer? 


A BritisH actuary, Mr. J. Holt Shool- 
ing, is quoted as saying that the “ ex- 
pectancy of life” of a British boy baby, 
born when Victoria ascended the throne, 
was a little less than forty years, as 
against nearly forty-six years to-day, and 
of a girl baby forty-two years then as 
against nearly forty-nine years to-day. A 
recent issue of the Courrier des Etats 
Unis reports a discussion by a little group 
of French scientists, as to whether the 
close of the nineteenth century showed 
any increase over its beginning in the 
average length of life. The conclusion 
was that there had probably been an in- 
crease of about five years. 

The passing of an era, like the end of 
a long reign or the close of a century, 
naturally suggests this question, Do we 
of to-day live longer, on an average, than 
our ancestors did? The curious thing 
about any attempted answer is that it 
must be largely a case of guess-work. We . 
have almost no tables of vital statistics 
sufficiently comprehensive in covering all 
classes for widely separated periods, such 
as are necessary to determine the fact 
scientifically. The result is that we are 
given to arguing the question @ priori. 
On the one hand there is a popular im- 
pression that of course our ancestors 
lived longer on the average than we do. 
They had stronger constitutions to start 
with, lived simpler, more natural lives, 
did not crowd into disease-contaminated 
cities, were free from the pressure of 
modern strenuousness, and, in_ short, 
while they worked harder physically and 
endured many deprivations, escaped the 








“ enervating influences of an advanced 
civilization.” On the other hand, the av- 
erage person of to-day is undoubtedly far 
better nourished and housed than was his 
ancestor, is protected by good sanitation 
(preventive medicine) from epidemics 
whose former ravages were terrible, is of- 
ten saved from what was once certain 
death by superior surgery or therapeutics, 
knows better how “ to take care of him- 
self” and thinks more about it, and has 
at hand many safeguards against expo- 
sure—for example, the rubber shoe or 
coat for keeping off dampness, which 
must have preserved, all told, millions of 
lives. 

The fact, then, that at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century a supposed in- 
crease in the average duration of life was 
discovered, seems, in this view of it, the 
most natural thing in the world. It is 
what one would expect to mark the be- 
ginning of a “ century of progress.” The 
discovery itself came about in a curious 
way. The English Government in the 
eighteenth century found a means of rev- 
enue in the sale of annuities. . But at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the 
profits from these annuities fell off be- 
cause the annuitants lived longer than 
their allotted terms by the tables of ex- 
pectancy. But this increase in average 
duration of life affected only “ selected 
risks,” those who had means for buying 
annuities. It applied only by inference 
to the less prosperous classes. 

Similar fallacies in reasoning apply to 
most inferences drawn from vital statis- 
tics. They. usually confuse average age 
at death with average duration of life. A 
high average age at death is often ac- 
counted for by the number of old people 
who die in a given period, a low average 
by the prevalence of some disease fatal to 
the young. The only accurate compari- 
son is that of the number of survivors at 
a given age at different periods. When 
there happen to be figures at hand for 
such a comparison, and it is made by an 
expert, the results are often surprising. 
Thus Mr. Frederick L. Hoffman, a 
capable actuary, found by compar- 
ing the figures of the life-tables of 
New Jersey for the three years 1879- 
1881 with those for the three years 1897- 
1899, “ only 24,208 deaths under twenty 
years of age in the latter period against 
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28,880 deaths under twenty. years of age 
in the former period,” altho in the inter-- 
val the population had nearly doubled.. 
On the other hand, Mr. Hoffman found 
that the expectancy of life at twenty-five 


chad actually decreased nearly two years- 


between 1880 and 1890, and at fifty had. 
decreased over one year. 

But whether or not we live longer on: 
the average than our ancestors did, one- 
thing is certain, we do live longer while- 
we live. The Autocrat’s “ young-old' 
man ” is a commonplace of any one’s ac- 
quaintance. He does not “go upon the 
shelf” even at seventy, unless it is his. 
misfortune to be a professional soldier or- 
sailor. Imagine the modern statesman 
sharing the feeling of Washington, that 
at fifty-six he had reached “ the advanced’ 
season of life,” an age-limit that perhaps- 
disqualified him for the Presidency! 


SJ 


Politics in State Universities. 


DuriNG the last few years there have- 
been sorhe conspicuous instances of po- 
litical interference with State colleges or- 
universities, of which Kansas has af-- 
forded a notable example. These cases, 
however, are exceptional, and can be: 
paralleled in institutions not under State: 
control. 

To form a just conception of the work- 
ing of the State university, we should: 
go to the older States of the Central: 
West, where State universities have long- 
been in existence, and where they have 
had time to shape, in a measure at least, 
public opinion on university education.. 
In this part of the country the four most> 
conspicuous and liberally supported 
State universities are those of Michigan, 
illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota. In. 
these States the tenure of the university- 
president compares very favorably with. 
that of any other class of educational in-- 
stitutions in any part of the country. 
Among the conspicuous college presi-- 
dents of the United States, President- 
Angell stands next in seniority to Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard. The presidents - 
of these four State universities have 
served terms varying from seven to- 
thirty years, and averaging over fifteen 


years. The significance of this long~ 


tenure of office is apparent, if we recall 
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the uncertain and fluctuating fortunes of 
the two great political parties in these 
Northwestern States during the last ten 
years. 

A particularly striking instance of the 
development of public opinion against 
political interference’ may be found in 
Illinois. In the year 1894 the State Uni- 
versity was subject to the management 
of a Board of Trustees, consisting of 
nine elective and three ex-officio mem- 
bers. Of the nine elective members of 
the Board, six were Democrats, as were 
also at least two of the three ex-officio 
members. One of these two, a member 
in fact as well as in name, was Gov- 
ernor John P. Altgeld, the vigor of whose 
partisanship no one will question. In 
spite of this decisive Democratic major- 
ity in the Board of Trustees, that body 
elected as the new President of the Uni- 
versity a gentleman who was well known 
as a member of the opposite political 
party, and who had held a few years be- 
fore a conspicuous and responsible po- 
sition in the party councils of another 
State. Since that time the control of the 
State and the majority in the university 
Board of Trustees have passed tod the op- 
posing party. There have been, of 
course, changes in the personnel of the 
faculty during these seven years, yet no 
one who knows anything of the univer- 
sity would venture to assert that a single 
one of these changes had been due to the 
expression of political opinions in the 
class room or elsewhere. 

The departments of economics, his- 
tory and politics are particularly open 
to attacks from the partisan politician, 
but we do not recall a single instance in 
any of these departments in the universi- 
ties already named who has been re- 
moved because of his political or eco- 
nomic teaching, tho many will recall the 
conspicuous failure of one attempt to 
bring about such a removal. 

Even in other States which are com- 
monly thought of as strongholds of rad- 
icalism, there is noteworthy evidence of 
respect for university freedom. Dur- 
ing the years immediately before and af- 
ter the Presidential contest of 1896 the 
professorship of economics in the State 
university of one of the most strongly 
free silver States of the Union was held 
by an avowed advocate of the gold 
standard. An attempt to interfere was 
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made, but broke down completely, and 
the professor in question has not only 
been retained, but promoted. 

The freedom of university teaching 
will probably always stand in need of 
jealous defenders. No human institu- 
tion can secure itself absolutely against 
all influences in restraint of truth, some 
of which are none the less serious because 
they are not of a kind to attract public 
attention. Yet, all things considered, 
the State universities of the Central West 
may fairly claim to have made a good 
stand for non-partisan treatment of uni- 
versity teaching. 

& 


The Rejected Terms. 


THE South African war must dribble 
out a few weeks or months longer, but 
its end is sure. The Boers, who have no 
capital, no headquarters, no railroad, no 
port ; who are dodging and scattering and 
running in disorganized bands, have no 
sort of chance of victory. They are still 
giving England an immense amount of 
trouble, “ which, if not victory, is yet re- 
venge.” p 

The terms which General Botha re- 
jected were not illiberal, and they will not 
be repeated. Now the war must go on 


_ till the last-resisting band is utterly de- 


stroyed. There was a sort of generosity 
in the unwillingness of General Botha to 
forsake the Cape Colony rebels, for whom 
Kitchener and Milner could not, or would 
not, grant immunity from punishment. 
There may have been a certain proud in- 
dependence in his unwillingness to ac- 
cept the millions that would have to be 
divided among the burghers whose farms 
must be restocked. But the chief diffi- 
culty seems to have been, if we can trust 
the reports, of another sort; and it is one 
that sheds no luster on their conduct, 
while it illustrates once more what has 
been a chief cause of the conflict between 
English and Dutch in South Africa. 

The English terms provided that with 
the organization of the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State as a crown colony, the 
black natives should, as in the Cape Col- 
ony, under certain restrictions, have the 
right of suffrage. This could not be en- 
dured. 

This has been the bitterest bone of con- 
tention with the English for two genera- 
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tions. Some one once described the sit- 
uation thus: 

“The Boer has three great grievances 

against England: firstly, the black man; sec- 
ondly, the black man; and, thirdly and lastly, 
the black man.” 
In a manifesto recently drawn up and 
signed by Mrs. F. W. Reitz and some 
hundreds of Transvaal ladies, calling on 
their men-folk to resist England to the 
bitter end, the chief reason given for op- 
position to England is, that under its 
flag there are equal rights for colored 
people. The Boers have treated the 
blacks as dogs. They had no rights, and 
they hated the Boers accordingly. There 
are social and political restraints put upon 
the Kaffirs in the Cape Colony, but they 
can acquire land and wealth and become 
voters. This is not allowed in the Trans- 
vaal. It is not strange, and it has been 
a serious factor in the war, that the blacks 
are all on the side of the English. 

We have had here another illustration 
of the fact that it does not pay to treat 
human beings inhumanly. This is one of 
the hardest lessons that those of superior 
culture or opportunity have to learn. The 
prince looks down on the peasant, the 
scholar on the boor, the White on the 
Red, the Yellow and the Black, and the 
Anglo-Saxon on everybody. It is this 
that makes the English feared, but not 
loved, in India. It is on this that slavery 
is based, and it has cost us much. It is 
this same hateful feeling of contempt for 
those different, perhaps not inferior, that 
has given us all our trouble in Cuba and 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. We call 
them “niggers,” and we have to pay for 
the insult in treasure and life. 

England has much to repent of in her 
treatment of the subjugated races, and so 
has the United States ; and both have suf- 
fered much for their fault. But while_ 
there is much yet to reform, we must 
claim that much progress has been made 
in Christian charity. Englishmen and 
Americans are not, in this respect, sin- 
ners beyond other nations. In the Chi- 
nese war, where they had suffered most 
-in the massacres, they have been of all 
nations the least bloodthirsty. They 
have best protected those under their 
care. No massacres can be laid to their 
charge. In the Philippines it is now clear 
to every one that our policy is a humane 
one, and is meant to give self-govern- 
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ment to the people. It is a matter for 
great satisfaction that in South Africa 


‘the British Government is determined to 


rule the blacks in a decent, Christian way ; 
and the worst indictment to be brought 
against the Boers is not that they were 
unwilling to give the ballot to Uitland- 
ers, but that they treated the Kaffirs like 
brutes. An extremely interesting experi- 
ment is now going on in South Africa. 
We are likely to learn, from the develop- 
ment of the blacks there, where they have 
never been slaves, whether two centuries 
of slavery has really been of any benefit 
to the American negro, except in giving 
him a knowledge of the English lan- 


age. 
guag' me 


Gambling. 


Ir was the voice of a prophet that 
spoke through the rector of Grace 
Church, in this city, when, in a sermon 
to a New. England Society, he turned 
from praise of the Puritans to rebuke the 
sins which the pastor of a fashionable 
church finds, possibly among his own peo- 
ple. We can make no better use of our 
space than to quote Dr. Huntington’s 
words : 


* What are these stories that we hear about 
the spread. of an uncontrollable passion for 
gaming? Is it possible that there are leaders 
of society who lend their countenance to forms 
of amusement that are against the very law 
of the land? It may be hard to frame an argu- 
ment against gambling that will hold in logic; 
but shipwrecked lives speak louder than any 
syllogism. It is not necessary to be able to 
diagnose a disease in order to suffer from its 
ravages. Is it true that hostesses are found ~ 
in fashionable life who will let young men, 
whose honesty is their capital, depart impover- 
ished by losses at cards out of the drawing- 
rooms to which they have themselves invited 
them as guests? If it be true, I cry Shame! 
Is it true that young women, reputed to be of - 
good family and honest bringing up, exhibit 
with pride the jewels bought out of the profits 
of the gaming table? Could anything be more 
vulgar than such acts as these? Nay, that is 
a feeble word—could anything be more infa- 
mous? What avails a crusade against pool- 
rooms and policy shops, whether by five, fifteen 
or fifty, if, behind doors which no detective 
ventures to pass, such things as these go on?” 


Gambling differs from stealing in that 
both parties give their consent to the 
transfer of money or other value from 
one to the other; it is worse than steal- 
ing in that it develops into a passion, a 
craze, which stealing does not. As Dr. 








Huntington says, it may be hard to frame 
an argument against gambling, but its 
effects supply the argument. It is a vi- 
cious, contemptible way of getting other 
people’s money without giving any equiv- 
alent. It ruins more young men than 
any other influence except the saloon, and 
the laws of our States recognize that it 
must be suppressed. To be sure the po- 
lice do not try to execute the law against 
either the saloon or the gambling house, 
except perfunctorily; but there is a 
steady progress in this respect. 

It is the high gambling in social circles 
against which Dr. Huntington brings his 
indictment. But it is the small gambling 
that creates the passion for that which 
ruins. We bring no foolish objection 
against a simple game of cards, on which 
no money is wagered, any more than we 
do against an innocent game of skill and 
luck; but no parent should allow a game 
in his house, participated in by children 
or guests, at which one cent of coin or 
value is staked on the issue. We even 
hear of gambling parties gotten up to se- 
cure funds for a church; monster euchre 
parties, with handsome prizes, which are 
nothing less than schools of vice in the 
name of religion. 

A century ago the lottery was regarded 
as decent ; now it is illegal everywhere in 
the country. The States are carefully re- 
vising their laws for the protection of the 
people. Even those border States where 
the Church has lagged behind the saloon 
and the gambling hell are enacting strict 
laws. They are in the condition of the 
prosperous pioneer who gave his money 
to build up churches and schools till the 
place became so moral that he had to 
move out himself. 

Gambling has been legal and licensed 
in Wyoming ever since 1869, but this 
year public opinion brought so great a 
pressure to bear on the Legislature that a 
strong and comprehensive anti-gambling 
law was passed. The anti-gambling 
movement was carried on throughout the 
State with little of the fanaticism and ex- 
aggeration which often mars a moral 
“crusade.” Ministers and gamblers met 


and frankly discussed matters. The mass 
meetings were for the most part ad- 
dressed by broad-minded and representa- 
tive men whose opinions were respected, 
and the press of the State with few ex- 
ceptions was fair-minded in its discus- 
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Women took a 


sion of the question. 
more active part in the campaign than is. 
customary in the State, and, what is quite 
unusual, were represented on the plat- 
form and in the lobby; but it was not felt 
to be what is often called “a woman’s 
movement.” There is not in Wyoming 
—and this may be regarded as the great- 
est benefit apparent from equal suffrage 
—that wide gap between the ideals and 
opinions of men and women on moral, 
social and political topics which is so ob- 
vious and so distressing elsewhere. And 
it is undeniable that a petition signed by 
a thousand women who are voters is more 
effective than one signed by a thousand 
unfranchised women. The gambling in- 
terests of the State are very powerful 
both politically and financially, but did 
not put up so hard a fight against the law 
as was expected. The measure as finally 
passed was a compromise in that ‘it will 
not go into effect for a year from its pas- 
sage. This was felt to be the fair thing 
all around, as it will give the gambling 
houses time to close uy their business 
without loss, and the towns will have op- 
portunity to find other sources of rev- 
enue. The law will be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to enforce in the mining towns where 
gambling is the popular amusement. But 
it is not easy to enforce such a law in 
Eastern cities. A similar severe law has 
lately been enacted in Arkansas. These 
States are now giving an example to this 
city. % 


Our readers will re- 
member that we ex- 
pressed our. surprise 
at the roseate view taken by Governor 
Allen of the conditions in Porto Rico. A 
gentleman in whom we have great con- 


Roseate Views of 
Porto Rico 


fidence writes us from San Juan: 


I beg to state that Governor Allen’s state- 
ments—made, I believe, in best of faith— 
quoted by you in issue of Feb. 7th, are not re- 
liable. They are unreasonably and unseason- 
ably roseate. Any one at all familiar with the 
facts, and coming into contact with the people 
in an unofficial way, must know that the “ anti- 
American sentiment” (aroused by Govern- 
mental mismanagement alone) has by no sort 
of means “ entirely disappeared.” 

Any one who reads the papers, Federal, 
independent and Spanish; who listens to the 
conversations in club rooms, restaurants, 
stores, and in the people’s homes, will wonder 
at the Governor’s smiling assurance that the 
people were “ never more contented.” The pre- 
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vailing note is of discontent and half hopeless 
trust that there may be a better day some- 
where ahead. 

As to “plenty of work. at good wages,” 
would this were more than the Governor’s 
pleasant self-illusion. Hundreds in San Juan 
—men and women—can’ get nothing to do, 
and there are thousands on the island who, 
even at a 27 to 40 cent wage, are only too glad 
if they can find an average of three days’ work 
a week. There is still great “ destitution” 
and the people poorer than in many years. 
Sugar planters and some bankers and im- 
porters are making money. The necessities 
of life are much higher than under the Span- 
ish régime, and there is far less doing. The 
poor, the middle classes, and even—as a rule— 
the wealthy, are having a difficult time to 
get along. - With less money circulating and 
less to be earned, the poor have to pay in gold 
what they paid before in silver. Prices vary 

-from one-third to twice as much as they were 
three years ago. Very few articles are cheaper. 
No American industries have been introduced. 
The only railroad is hampered by new and 
embarrassing rules. Our only tram road (San 
Juan & R. Piedras) went about two years 
ago into American hands and has been getting 
worse and worse. It would not be permitted 
to hold its charter in the United States, nor 
would any State let any of its trains run on 
the track. The Porto Rican road was well 
managed. If this were in Porto Rican hands 
the Government would not permit the abuses. 
It appears that the bungling of Americans, who 
should have helped the island, has made it 
improbable that any new railroading be done 
for at least a couple of years. 

Public highways are not kept as well as un- 
der Spanish régime, and the open assertions 
made by employees regarding crooked con- 
tracting on the new roads is a scandal. 

The people here—it is the pet joke of the 
paragraphers—are given to laughing at our 
amiable Governor’s complacent dispatches to 
Washington. When he takes a trip in his 
yacht, they say: “ Now let us look out for an- 
other report that everything in Porto Rico is 
prosperous.” But there is a sting in their 
jokes on this subject. 

Indeed,. the characteristic of conditions here 
is paralysis. Sugar men, of course, are doing 
well, but they are mostly foreigners, and this 
means little to the great mass, the 98 per cent. 
of the people. Coffee, tobacco, small fruits— 
all down. Even yet the landholder cannot get 
money on unembarrassed property. Things 
look well only for the foreigner who contem- 
plates taking advantage of these conditions, 
and desperately bad for the nation. 

We have, thank God, a better school system. 
The new Legislature did far better than was 
to be expected of it, hampered as it was by 
limitations unjustly placed upon it. 


& 
The California Legislature 
deserves the thanks of the 
country for having appro- 
priated a quarter of a million dollars to 
buy one of the few remaining groves of 


Preserving 
Nature 


giant redwoods, or sequoias, near the 

Yosemite Valley. During the past two 
decades many of these trees have been 
cut down to satisfy the greed of lumber- 
men, who for the sake of the sound lum- 
ber which each of the giants contains, 
are willing to destroy what it has taken 
perhaps forty centuries to develop. . The 
State of Californa at present owns one 
tract of land, including the Mariposa 
grove, and the new appropriation will en- 
able it to take over the rest of the land 
not already destroyed by the vandals. 
The Governor of New Jersey has also 
just signed the bill appropriating $50,000 
to aid in the preservation of the Palisades 
and the establishment of an Interstate 
Park along the top of the bluff on the 
high rocks. It now remains for the Leg- 
islature of New York to give equally fa- 
vorable legislation, so that our noble Pal- 
isades may not be sacrificed for street 


pavements. 
& 


It is time, now that Dr. Dowie has 
returned to Chicago, that he took closer 
oversight of the glossy newspaper organ 
of Zion. The faith healings it is now 
reporting are quite too trivial to serve 
advertising . purposes. Passing by 
those who have been “ delivered from 
secretism ” and swine’s flesh or “ healed 
of tobacco habit,” we discover testi- 
monies of “prayer heard for healing 
of grip;” “God heals an ulcerated 
tooth;” “ The Devil tried very hard to 
give us a cold,” but failed; healed when 
he stopped working at packing pork; 
“healed of constipation;” “healed of 
nervous prostration;” “healed of rup- 
ture when the tithes were paid; ” “ healed 
of incipient typhoid fever; ” “ God takes 
away pain from foot;” “I have a corn, 
and the Lord healed that.” “She has 
been relieved of toothache several times 
through her own prayers. A part of the 
tooth has now come out and the rest is 
loose.” But this is convincing enough; 
how wonderful ! e 


There comes a time when the Boss’s 
hands grow slack, and the reins slip, and 
the horses run wild. Such a time seems 
to approach in New York politics. Sen- 
ator Platt declared that New York City 
was to be coerced by legislation that 








should take the control of the police out 
of the control of its citizens; but Gov- 
.ernor Odell has actually refused to sub- 
mit to the command of the Boss, and de- 
clares that he will veto such a bill, no mat- 
ter what its backing. . We believe he is 
right. Government should be localized 
just as far as possible. If a community 
wants bad government let it suffer for it, 
and it will find a remedy. Governor 
Odell may be figuring to be Senator 
Platt’s successor as Boss; at any rate, we 
hope he will assert his authority as long 
as he is Governor. Boss Croker’s power 
also seems slipping from him. A change 
in both parties can do no hurt. 


& 


The building of rest rooms in cities is 
a new movement, but it promises to 
spread rapidly. In the larger cities, like 
Chicago and Philadelphia, the depart- 
ment stores are providing waiting rooms, 
but these, like hotels, saloons, railway 
and street car depots, are for customers 
principally, and do not serve the needs 
of properly furnished rest rooms. To 
establish a rest room all that is necessary 
is to hire two or more rooms, a caretaker, 
and furnish chairs, tables, magazines, 
writing materials, etc. This can be done 
for about twenty-five dollars a month, 
and the merchants of the towns and cit- 
ies are generally glad to contribute most 
of the money for the initial and running 
expenses. We hope the movement will 
spread. 

Ss 


It was a blunder in the transmission 
of a cable message from Peking to the 
New York Sun that gave the text to 
Mark Twain’s diatribe against Dr. 
Ament and the other missionaries. in 
China. The Sun has in the handsomest 
way atoned for its innocent error by se- 
curing and publishing in its issue of last 
Sunday nearly a full page of an admi- 
rable interview with Dr. Ament, cover- 
ing the conduct and attitude of the mis- 
sionaries toward the Chinese troubles 
We now await Mark Twain’s promised 
appendix in the April North American 
Review. We cannot, however, expect a 


hearty apology from one so bitten with 
the poison of. “ Anti-imperialism,” 
affects the eyes with strabismus, 


It 
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The disturbances in St. Peters 
need not surprise one, any more than tk 

a pressure of subterranean steam 

cause a geyser to spout. One of Ken 


days the Czar’s throne will be overturned 


in a volcanic outburst if representative 
government is not allowed. In an em- 
pire of the tremendous size of Russia, 
with a people of such genius for liberty 
that they run to Anarchism, we may ex- 
pect, before the century is old, a magnifi- 
cent free civilization that will astonish 
the world. We must watch Russia, its 
education, its railroad development, its 
religious enlightenment, its political up- 
heavals, in anxiety whether its revolution 
shall be peaceful or violent. 


3 


One need not conclude that because the 
number of theological students in Prince- 
ton. Seminary has fallen in six years from 
264 to 156, that the Presbyterian Church 
is likely soon to suffer from any lack of 
ministers. The Methodist seminaries, 
whose numbers are well kept up, will sup- 
ply as many as are needed, and of suffi- 
cient Calvinism. Probably the persistent 
conservatism of that Seminary eXplains 
the falling off. The number of students 
from other leading colleges than Prince- 
ton is very limited, most coming from 


‘the smaller colleges. 


ot 


That the Mormons gave up polygamy 
against their will, or professed to, we do 
not doubt; and the fact is made clear by 
their migration in large numbers to 
Mexico, where they have bought five 
million acres of land, and where their ad- 
vance colonies are said openly to practice 
polygamy. We wish no ill to our neigh- 
bors in the South, but the more Mormons 
that leave us the better satisfied we 
shall be. - 


- By the death of Victoria a man not not- 
ed for devoutness becomes the head of 
the Church of England, and has power 
to appoint its bishops and archbishops 
according to his own will. Not by char- 
acter or election, but solely by birth he 
obtains this authority. Much better is 
the method by which the Roman Catholic 
Church secures its highest official, 





The Great Steel Company. 


THE merger of the companies to be 
united in the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration has been accomplished, the con- 
version having been made in a period of 
time which must be regarded as very 
short for a transaction of such magni- 
tude. The published notice of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., managers of the syndicate, 
was dated on March 2d. This required 
the shares of the constituent companies 
to be deposited on or before March 2oth. 
When it is bornein mind that the par value 
of the capital shares of these companies 
(exclusive of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany’s $160,000,000 of stock and $160,- 
000,000 of bonds) was nearly $460,000,- 
000 ; that their factories and other prop- 
erties are situated in many cities and 
towns, the majority of them at a consid- 
erable distance from New York; and that 
by active trading and purchases for in- 
vestment a considerable portion of these 
securities had been widely distributed, 
the announcement made on the night of 
the 20th that the following percentage 
had been deposited points to extraordi- 
nary success on the part of the syndicate: 


Federal Steel Company.............-- 97 96 
National Steel Company .. .......... 97 98 
National Tube Company ....... ..... 98 98 
Am, Steel & Wire Company ......... 97 92 
Am. Tin Plate Company............ . 4 99 
Am. Steel Hoop Company ........... 9% 98 
Am. Sheet Steel Company 97 94 





Of course, there was no need of any ex- 
tension of time, but an extension to April 
Ist was ordered for the convenience of 
stockholders who desired to deposit their 
shares and had been unable to do so. It 
will be observed that the interests of those 
who do not assent must be small. Thus 
far the only one to make public his op- 
position is Colonel Elwood, of the Steel 
and Wire Company. The operations of 
the syndicate have taken place without 
any disturbance of the money market. 
The whole -transaction affords proof of 
the confidence of shareholders and finan- 
ciers in Mr. Morgan and his house, and 
also of the great ability and resources of 
the banking institutions of New York. 
The capital of the United States Steel 
Corporation, originally $1,154,000,000, 
will be increased by at least $100,000,000 ; 
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and we shall not be surprised to see it et1- 
larged. to $1,500,000,000 before the year 
is out by the addition of companies now 
independent. It is known that the Lake 
Superior Consolidated Mines—a Rocke- 
feller or Standard Oil Company, owning 
extensive iron mines in Minnesota, a fleet 
of 59 ore carriers, and the Duluth, Mis- 
sabe & Northern Railroad—has recently 
passed under the control of the great 
combination; and some expect that the 
American Bridge Company, capital $61,- 
000,000, will be added. While the com- 
panies absorbed by the combination thus 
far are associated with one or the other 
of the two great northern cetiters of the 
iron and steel industry, Pittsburg and 
Chicago, the recent appearance ot the two 
leading officers of the Minnesota Iron 
Company (which is controlled by the 
combination) in important offices of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 
pany apparently indicates control by 
“community of ownership ” or otherwise 
of this large interest in the Southern iron 
district. It may be noticed that the later 
additions, either made or suggested, tend 
to establish the Corporation’s power at 
the very base and beginning of the in- 
dustry. 
a 


A Witca Haze. Trust, including, . 


twelve manufacturers, has been formed 
in Connecticut, with a capitalization of 
$3,000,000. 


....A new record for the value of a 
seat on the New York Stock Exchange 
was made last week, when a seat was sold 
for $52,000. 


....An American shoe store has been 
opened in Berlin by a merchant from New 
Jersey, and fifteen similar stores are to be 
established in German and Austrian cit- 
ies. 


..«.Governor Odell has signed the bill 
imposing an annual tax of 1 per cent. on 
the capital, surplus and undivided profits 
=e ig companies in the State of New 

ork. 


... Coupons anddividends announced ;: 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co., $1.50 
per share, payable April 15th. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway (gen. 
mort. 4 per cent. coupons), due April rst. 
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Insuring One's Self. 


Apropos of the expression “ carry their 
- own insurance,” we have been asked to 
explain how such a thing is possible. It 
is a very simple thing. Any person who 
possesses pieces of property, buildings, 
or ships in sufficient numbers and suffi- 
ciently separated by distance can be his 
own insurer if he prefers. The essential 
thing is that he must be able to get “an 
average,” as the phrase is. If he has 
buildings or ships enough, and scattered 
enough so that they do not greatly en- 
danger one another, the proportion which 
will be annually hit by fire or shipwreck 
will not be unduly large—will not exceed 
the proportion which experience has as- 
certained to be, on the average, normal 
in case of a large number. Such person 
or corporation will then have no more 
unfavorable experience of losses than a 
special insurance company must expect, 
and can rely on self-insurance. This is 
actually done by steamship companies 
largely, including most of the large for- 
eign lines, we believe. But an essential 
feature is that the premiums shall really 
be paid—i. e., not merely saved from be- 
ing disposed of under that name and then 
expended otherwise, in which case the 
disaster will find no provision for it ready 
when it comes. The steamship lines put 
by a regular sum at interest, a method 
precisely like establishing a sinking fund 
for paying off a debt. Indeed, the broad 
difference between genuine insurance of 
all kinds and the counterfeit “ mutual ” 
or post-mortem “assessment” class is 
just this: one makes provision before the 
trouble comes, and thus is found ready; 
the other makes none. A story told in 
Matt. vii, 24-27, illustrates it. 

The man who neglects life insurance 
is also, mathematically speaking, his own 
insurer; he “saves” the premium by 
paying it to himself, and his estate has 
to pay the insurance. In this case no 
average is possible; the action is foolish, 
and the result is disastrous. 


3 


Part I of the New York official insur- 
ance report, dated March 7th, 1901, and 
covering the year 1900, has been re- 
ceived. Many of the figures given in the 
text are mere summaries of totals, not 
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compared, and would convey very little 
to the reader. Fire premiums received 
fall $1,132,876 short of losses incurred 
plus estimated expenses; 94 out of the 
169 companies appear thus on the losing 
side. Since organization of the depart- 
ment in 1859 134 New York joint stock 
companies have failed or withdrawn. In 
1859-1870, there were 16 of these; in 
1871-1880, 54; in 1881-1890, 40; in 1891- 
1900, 24.. During the total term covered, 
27 Mutual Fire and 11 Marine have 
gone ; 211 companies of other States and 
13 foreign have also withdrawn. 

The text of this volume contains no dis- 
cussion, and no recommendations except 
that a statutory standard of valuation of 
life policies be established, and the not 
important suggestion that capital stock 
of life insurance companies should be 
treated as a technical liability; as to this 
it suffices to point out that in case of the 
Equitable each dollar of stock is guar- 
antor for a little more than ten thousand 
dollars of outstanding insurance. Most 
of the text is occupied by the detailed re- 
plies of the departments of other, States 
to a circular inquiring what fees and im- 
posts of every kind will be collected in 
1900 from New York companies operat- 


, ing in such. States. The specific object ° 


of the inquiry was to determine where, 
and how hard, this State must hit back 
upon outside companies operating here, 
this being the idea of “ reciprocity ” con- 
ceived under insurance statutes. Twenty 
States have responded, and report a de- 
tail of fees, also in nearly all that pre- 
miums are taxed from I to 3 per cent., 
the latter figure in Indiana and Michigan. 
“Taxes reciprocal” is also a reserved 
threat in nearly all cases, and if the dras- 
tic tax reform (so-called) had been car- 
ried out by the passage of the insurance 
tax provisions proposed during the pres- 
ent session its reaction would have been 
caused in many States. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INSURANCE 
-COMPANY, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


The sixty-second semi-annual statement of the 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company, pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue, indicates sound 
and successful management. The total assets 
of the company January 1, 1901, were 63,367/026 
the reserve for re-insurance, $1,177,182; the 
Capital stock, $1,000,000, and the net surplus, 
$1,003,255. The president of the company is 
Uberto C. Crosby. 
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Cleanse | 


Your Blood 


The cause of all spring humors, pimples 
and eruptions, as well as of that tired feeling 
and poor appetite, is found in impure, de- 
pleted blood. 

The perfect blood purifier is Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, as multitudes know by experience. 

It cures all blood diseases, from the 
smallest pimple to the stubborn scrofula sore 
—from morning tiredness to extreme nerv- 
ous prostration. 

Begin taking it TO-DAY, 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


ls America’s Greatest ‘Spring Medicine. Be 
sure to get Hood’s. 


SPLIT AN! 
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OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. SOMPARY, 
87 W. Broad St., Columbus, O. j 








VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


in New Yoon pee | yee 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits received and interest allowed on balatices subject to drafts 
All securftes lated at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


pre Stock Exchanges bo it and 80) ig gn 
High casa and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU and and PINE STS.,N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest El 
Pancy Creamery - 


BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail or telephone, 2451 Srieett, mi; 
delivered 7 joebeas, oa ‘ain. ny 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., - NEW YORK. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH OF CONTINUOUS GUII, 


HIGHLY IMPROVED. 


DR. HENRY F. DEANE, Dentist and Specials in Artificial 
Teeth, received the highest Award at Columpian Exposition, 
three Medals at the American Institute, for eunttieg of ‘Artificial 
—— which restore form and expression to the faiz. 
references at the office, 454 Lexington Ave., Corner 
45th st., New York. Crown and Bridge Wor 


WHSTuRIN 


MORTGAGES 
and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mana, 


BETTER THAN WOOD. 
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MACBETH’ S peel top’”” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys are carefully made 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
and get the utmost light from 
the lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 
“Pearl top” and “ pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn’t 
be an expert. 
proper chimneys. ‘Wit i You can always onde 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail ic FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


PARKER GUNS 


“ALWAYS RELIABLE.’’ 








Best Gun in the World. 
Address PARKER BROS.. 


32 Warren St., New York. Meriden, Conn. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


e largest and monet manesticn of ‘h-Grade 
Goode ever offered in ted States fan fash 
ing the home. Kt includes a full line of 


Our Standard for the 


Eddy Refrigerators, ast quarter century 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and “ Wood Trunks, 














Goods carefully ed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and ze 2 WEST 42d ST., 
4135 WEST 41st ST. 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





REES 


To get.the best in Rare SHRUBS, pete 

PERENNIALS and GARDEN § SUGGES- 
TIONS and Good results, write us for Catalogues and Esti- 
mates. Largest collection. Lowest rates. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 
102 State Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW MODEL No. 4 
WILLIAMS 
TYPEWRITER 


Writes in 
Plain Sight 





Softest, 
Quickest 
Touch 


Direct 
Inking 


Universal 
Single Shift 
Keyboard 


Many New 
and 
Automatic 


, Ulustrated descriptive book sent free om application te the 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., DERBY: 
ee are Pa: 


Salle ‘St., Chi 
10 Public Square, Cle 





DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RAILROAD CO. 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, gee’ 18th, 1901. 

The Board of Directors of this Com 
this day, declared a dividend of ONE 
PER CENT. on ite capital stock, paya 
15th day of April next, to stoc: mito at nx 
of business on Saturday, the 80th inst. 

For the pi of the annual election of Directors 
Company, which will be held on the 17th day of A 
transfer books will be closed at 12 M. on Sanday, 
30th, and reopened at 10 o’clock = M. on 
18th ‘next. GEORGE 





RIVER 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


COUPONS No. 11, due April 1, 1901, from the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway Company GENERAL MORTGAGE FOUR 
PER CENT. BONDS will be paid on and after that date upon 
presentation at the office of the Company, No. 59 Cedar Street. 
New York City. H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 

New York, March 15, 1901. 
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= 
THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
OFFICE OF THE eo 


A quarterly dividend of $1.2 PER Che ens be Maia May 1st 
next, to the shareholders of this Company's stock, registered as 


ith, 1901. 


F. . HAYNE, 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE ge th SO 


New York ng 12, 1901 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors. nels iy nie any a regular 
rterly Dividend of TWO AND 4 HALF r, was de- 
clared, payable on and after March 90th, 901, to Fae segetpoltere 
of record on Lf Lp ke, 16th, 1901, ‘at one o ’clock, P. 
Th ks will c) on Sat 1901, at 


e ti jurday, iétk 
one o’cloe’ Lg » and +. “ on ents April ‘st, 1 at ten 
o'clock, A, F "K J. W. URTON, Treasurer. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
Boston, March 20, 1901. 

A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
will be pej@d on Monday, April 15, 1901, to stockholders of 
record at the glose of business on Saturday, March 30, 1901. 

The transfer hooks will be closed from April 1 to April 13, 
191, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
New York, March 13th, 1901. 
DIVIDEND NO. erg 


The Board of Directors have declared dividend 
of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 5 upon he capital 
stock of this com: AP ane phe pn Shy yn! 
urer on and after the 7 day of Apetl next to shareholders 
of record at the close of the enatee books on the 20th day 
of March inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at. three poe By on the 
afternoon of March 20th it. nt T WILBUR, Tee on the morn- 











dng of April ist next. 





FINANCIAL 





to 6% Interest. We have sold 
our mortgages for 22 years 
without loss to any pur- 
chaser. We now offer choice first 
mortgages in the fertile and 
well-watered Black-Waxy belt of . 
Texas and contiguous territory 
of Oklahoma. 


LOANS 6UARANTEED 


Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. © 
Ballitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
SIDNEY BE. MORSE 
140 Nassau Street, New York 
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A fine day, a good road and a 


HARTFORD BICYCLE 


will always demcnstrate the pleasure 
and healthfulness of wheeling. Hartfords 
have steadily increased in popularity for 
twelve years. New models, $35. 
Our VEDETTE BICYCLES are light-running, 
strong and durable. New models, $25. 
Tire or Hub Coaster Brake, $5.00 extra, 


Send for catalogue. 


‘ OLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


ii) 


i 
/} 


fiovernment and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
for the purchase, Sale or Exchange of above 
Securities. 


Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N. Y. 





1876 Gee 20801901 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 
Debentures and first mortga loans 

upon real estate. ” 
27T == WHAR. 


CURTIS & ROMAINE, 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, 640 Madison Ave., cor. 59th Street. 
Y. Con. Stock Exchange, 


Members i: ¥ Sz, Sate. 


ORDERS EXECU RARE (NVESTMENT 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 








RE DCO UPI rah ae 


EDWARD J. BALD 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


en h T. Moo) Stuyvesant at Fish, George © 
“Astor OF eee? Witnae 8. Hickok, George Frederick 


lesues Letters of Credit tor Petes available iv 
all parts ef the werld. 








First Farm Mortga: es 
worth three times the amount of the loan. Guaranteed j 


examination of all securities. 17 years 
experience without the loss ofa dollar to our ellents Write 


© OY LAND LANDER @ co. lofiat. 1888) Grand Perks, i. D 


BOND OFFERINGS 


PAYING 3.18 TO 4.95%. 


Central R. R. of N. J. Gen. 5s, 
Fla., Cent. & Pen. Con. 5s, 
Gal, Har. & San Ant. Ist 5s, 
Iowa Central Ry. Co. Ist 5s, 
Lake Shore Refunding 3s, 
Minn. Gen’l Elect. Ist Con. 5s, 
Minn. & St. L. Con. 5s, ¥ 
Norf. & West. Imp. & Ext. 6s, 
Nor. Pac., St. P. & Duluth 4s, 
Peoria & Pekin Union 2d 4s, 
Rio Grande West Ist 4s, 
COMPLETE CIRCULAR LIST ON APPLICATION. 


SPENCER TRASK & CO. 
27-29 Pine Street, 
65 State St., Albany, N.Y. NEW YORK. 


N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST 60. 


44 AND 46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,250,000, 


CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, President. 
ABRAM M. HYATT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, Secretary. 
ZELAH VAN LOAN, Asst. Secretary. 








TRUST 
CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, 


JA 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, 
STUART G. ON, 
HUDSON HOAGLAND, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 


¥C_D. BORDEN. 

JOHN G. McCULLOUGH, 

ALDACE F. WALKE DMUND 
ABRAM M, pal 





trato ian, 
court ; and trust fun 
sonal coll d p 
oe as an individual in ike capacity could d 
Receives its subject to t : ¥ 
daily balances. and issues certificates of d inter 
Acts_as registrar and transfer agent of all ie and bonds. 


BOND DEPARTMENT. 
Carefully sel: securities for investment al nm hand. 
WW WEEP Manger Sond Sepe"9 








The Tndepetidét 
Office of Se ae MORGAN & CO, 


23 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





March: 24, 1901. 


To the Stockholders of 


FEDERAL STEEL COMPANY, 

NATIONAL STEEL COMPANY, 

NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, 

AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. of New Jersey, 
AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, 
AMERICAN STEEL HOOP COMPANY, 
AMERICAN SHEET STEEL COPIPANY. 


Referring to our circular dated March 2, 1901, we announce that holders of the following percentages of the entire out. : 
standing amounts of the Preferred and Common Stocks of the above-named companies have accepted the offer made to them 
by us in our said circular, viz. : 

Percentage of 
Common 


Stock, 








THE PLAN proposed in our circular therefore has become OPERATIVE. 

In view of the fact that there are stockholders who desire to. participate in the plan, but who have been unable to de- 
posit the certificates for their stock within the time limited in our circular, we have extended the time for deposit of stocks 
under the terms and conditions of our said circular of March 2, 1901, UNTIL AND INCLUDING MONDAY, APRIL ist, 1901, 
after which date no deposits of stock will be received except in our discretion and on such terms as we may prescribe, 


COMMON STOCK of any Company offered for deposit AFTER THE D.TE OF CLOSING THE TRANSFER BOOKS - 


of such Company for the payment of dividends upon the Common Stock, must be accompanied by an ORDER FOR SUCH 
DIVIDEND. 
Deposits must be made with the following depositaries respectively : 


FEOuRAL STEEL PREFERRED STOCK ; Colonial Trust Co., N. Y., or with 
ee, COMMON STOCK - Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, 
NATIONAL TUBE PREFERRED STOCK t Morton Trust Co., N. Y., or with 
“« COMMON STOCK Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston. 
APasCAn STmRE. & WIRE PREFERRED STOCK Standard Trust Co., N. Y. 
“ ~ COMMON STOCK Guaranty Trust Co., N. Y. 
Bermas STEEL PREFERRED STOCK 
‘  OOMMON BTOOK ; Central Trust Co., N. Y. 
AMERICAN TIN PLATE PREFERRED STOCK Mercantile Trust Co., N. Y. 
* COMMON STOCK 
ABERCAN = STEEL PREFERRED STOCK 
* . COMMON STOCK } 
AMERICAN STEEL HOOP PREFERRED STOCK t 


Farmer's Loan & Trust Co., N. Y. 


“ COMMON sTOCK N. Y. Security & Trust Co., N, A 


J. P. MORGAN & CO., Syndicate. Managers. 


% GILT EDCED 
OS” Farm mortcaces | (00 aoe 


the loan. In years have placed over - 
on improved farms in the Red River Valley of North Dakota. 000.00 without a default in principal or in 
Best farming land in the world. Have invested over one million References: all Bankers, “am Toanttg, J and 
dollars clients’ money in twent' rare without a dollar lost to in- — Men for whom I am loaning. rite for 
vestor or myse! 8. ED DS, Mervitie, Kos = h Dakota og gen Send for pam “ Truth 


Write for periphlets and Pare Abovt 0 renome,, int 
sentative, R B, BROWN, 8th Ave., New ¥ York c city. AGAR, Guruer, Pau 
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ORE EARL Pe tore 


TO CONSERVATIVE 


INVESTORS. 


If youare going to take stock in any 
new enterprise, take it in one that sup. 
plies something which everybody or 
every hous hold needs every day. 


THE NO RUB 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


of Boston is precisely such an enters 
prise. 

1t is incorporated for $500,000 to man- 
ufacture and sel] No Rub Silver Polish. 
The stock, which is divided into 2u,000 
shares at a par value of $25.00 per share, 
has been largely subscribed, but ~w0 
shares are offered for public subscrip- 
tion at $20.00 per share. 

The business is atready established ; 
the goods are selling in nearly every 
State. We can give you a good return 
for your money. Your capital will be 
associated with ours. 

Write for full particulars, also sam- 
ple of Polish. Address 


THE UNION TRUST CO., 
253 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





UARIERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF AMERICA 


at the close of business on the 14th day of March, 1901 : 
RESOURCES. 
seems and discounts............00. «s av ctonsesbbbs a6 


Ban’ -house and lot 
poo bonds 


co RR Ch id ie Se EOD pce noe 
ional banks. 


ne trust so i banks, bankers, brokers, and 
aa 





of 
8a 
rrect he 
knowledge ee} belief,and they further say 
business of said bank has been transacted at ae locaticn required 
aa the banking law (Chap .689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and 

t the above report is made in compliance with a1 an — notice 
recetvea from the Superintendent of Banks, designating the 14th 
of March, 1901, asthe day on which such report shall be sede. 


WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 


19th day of March, 1900, before me. 
CHAS. D. omcnnerT, 
[Seal of Notary.) otary Public. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 
Q THE ORIENTAL BANK 


at the close of business on the 14th day of March, 1901: 


"a mate os Ce eee ae agape te weéeecssen 
Banking hoses and lot......... weak -30 
Other real estate 








State of New yok x, County ons of Rew Fork, 

CLINTON W.8 mt, and NELSON G. AYRES, 
Cashier. of the Oriental Bank, 2 Sica ted d doing business st 
e 122. Bow a m, in the City of ] ty, 

each for himeel: 
ie eaneerming ne ee ona ele ca 

he t of his know’ and le 
said bank has been 





ransac 

— 4 1892), ee f 3 Speweers ae ee ne 

made complian recei from 
Sanexinsunnaes of the 14th day of March, 


Banks, di 
1901, as the day. on which such report shall be made. 
CLINTON W. STARKEY, President. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 
Pings poh ssubscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 18th 
o*heal of Ne Rang eres JOS. EF. KEHOR, 
sic et Notary Public, N. Foo. 
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The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Company. 


ADJUSTMENT MORTGAGE BONDS. 


Holders of Adjustment Bonds of this Com 
terest on their bonds to be paid 


0 
benefit of the gromnen t ~ 
Trust Co: 


datec 
mpany of New York, Trustee, by delive to the Depu 
A office, _ Cedar Benet, 





Comptroller of this Com 


Trust Company, indi that 
Tenettt of said t and subject 
sheets will be removed frome tee 
pany, sae Nee 





or upon 8) of such receipts. 

The right to obtain the benefit of said agreement without charge 
is subject to termination ai ee Ss ee the Board. 

As amount of pants which can be handled aaty is necessarily 


en ‘or large amounts shoul 


By order of the Board of Directors, 
L. C. DEMING, Assistant Secretary. 


limited, be made in 
advance, 


New York, March 15, 1901. 


INSURANCE 








1851 O1 
THE aes 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 = $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES - ie: - 23,920,986.53 
SURPLUS “ - - - 2,324,635.51 
: Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT Manager. 


1850“~~* THE ~v*1901 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THB CITY OF NEW. YORK. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD, 





PRESIDENT. 


FiNANCE COMMITTEE. 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS, ; . Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER, AD ahi mine Bie. PU Builder 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., . +» } Radel Nar pans 
JAMES R. PLUM, og NN et ue 

Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and. progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over - - = $8,000,000. 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Litd., of London. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World, 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gea- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 


This hashad many more years’ experience in Liability 
business any other company. 

It eonducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company. 

It will continue to the same thorough care and 

Ln have given it its high reputation in 





APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1901. 
ASSETS...... ..ccccccccoses sececeees Pl 757 75,032.80 
LIABILITIES......... 000000 e00+ -+-- 15,934,181 .90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $1 ,840,850.90 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway: 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; ‘/emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 


THE 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 
ce ‘Company, 


Pittsfield, - assachusetts. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 
perey ie aN 
RE LAW, in acco ce Uf Ww) 
BEKSUTRE are : the solid financial 
dnd ite promptnees the 1 for the policy holder an 
ERK) e com) or the 
the agent. For circulars and rates address : eRe 
New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, cor, 

















] Marray Street, New York. 
Jd. H. ROBINSON, General Agent, 


Edmund Dwight, Jr., State Agt., No. 27 William St., N.Y. 


or up insurance 
Were NON-FORVENR. 
the com- 









































































Why to Insure ia an American Company. 


Why to’ Insure in the Continéatal. . . 





American Companies are the Largest ; 
of the twelve companies (including the ‘‘ Conti- 
nental’’) reporting over five million dollars in 
assets, only two are foreign, and their U. S. 
assets are less thap those of the ‘‘ Continental.” 


American Companies are the Strongest ; 
of the ten companies (including the ‘‘Conti- 
nental ’’) whose reports show a surplus to policy- 
holders exceeding three million dollars, only 
one is foreiga, and its U S. surplus to policy- 
holders is less than that of the ‘‘ Continental,’’ 


Costs No More. 

Why patronize foreigners when you can get the 
same thing at the same price from fellow-coun- 
trymen ? 

Gives Business to those who give you Business ; 
Stockholders of the American Companies are 
their partners and as they are distributed through- 
out the United States, they are doing business 
with you, 

Profit, if any, Remains in this Country, 
contributing to the g-neral prosperity, which-in 
turn benefits YOU. 











Is an American Company... : y 


Does business under. the Sefety-Fund Law, making 
‘its poliey “« Conilagrstion Proof 3 


Assets »809,660,) and g . 
» ates ve get a ($5 034,995.) dt 


those in the 
Paid in ot all losses in n th ) 
in misipdascusyed in the great Chicago 
and Boston conflagra*ons, 

Since organization its loss payments to policyholders 
exceed Forty-Two M*"ions of Dollars, 

You secure, if desired, the advantage of inspection 
by experienced men, and will be furnished on 
request with informtion regarding seat con- 
struction of buildings, etc. 


Prompt attention to loss adjustments insured . the 
organized force of travelling men which the com- 
pany’s large business enables it to maintain to 
cover every section of the country and which a 
smaller company could not afford. 


Organized in 1852, its nearly fifty years of successful 

* business proves its financial strength, conserva- 
tive management and fair treatment of policy- 
holders. 











THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Principal Office : P 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 44-46-48 Cedar St., N. Y. 


Western Department: 
RIALTO BUILDING, ° CHICAGO, ILLS. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. , FRANELIN, - _ Vice-President 
F. BA LLEN, - - ‘Second Vice-President 
i B. PIERCE, - - - - 8 
B, BRAINERD, ee 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, - - Boston, [iass. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1,190) . . $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES . . =. =. _—_—-27,881,474.14 

$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


Statute. 
roomy, om and values for any age sent on application to 





Pamp 
the Goutpany's 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





IQOI FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


NATIONAL, oF HART — 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1 
Capital Stock, all cash $1, 


Re-Insurance Reserve 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 $4,851,789 34 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, .Secretary. 





AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
Annual Statement. 


ital 
rve for re-insurance 
Surplus over all Liabilities. 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 















The Independent 








- OFFICE OF THE eae 


TLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January. ant 3001. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of - 
, submit the following statement of its affairs. nthe 
ist of December, 1900: ( 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January,, 
1900, to 81st December, 1900 ce a 
ums on Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 


SPCC Secor sereeseseseseeeeree® 


$3,278,413.54 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 1900, 
to Bist December, 1900..........seseee-++- $32407,886.18 


Inguring the $346,028.89 
ear 028. 

Rent received ii 
during the 


years.......... $416,202.81 


in 1900... ..00$8.101,744.24 


$1,517,947.08 
- 180,307.00 $1,367,640.05 








its $399,006 13 
mpany has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 


City, Bank eng other Stocks .... ee $5,537,024.00 


Loans Stocks and special deposits 
in Banks and Trust Company............. 1,693 805.82 
Real Estate, corner Wall ° 
William Streets, cost..... $1,050,000.00 
Paid te ding erection 
Wome | cos tbae 622,873.59 
Other Real Estate and Claims ms 
due the Company ........ 75,000 00 1,747,873.59 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.......... 1,156,783.60 
Cash.in the hands of European Bankers to 
losses under policies payable in fo 
COUNTING... cccccccs escessepeneusscecesne 198,818.81 
Cash in Bank ..,...... sssoes EA ate 18: 1434.83 
Amount - o..-$10,814.740.65 


Six per cent. interest on, the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be pela. to the holders thereot or their 1 representatives, 
esday, 


on and after Tu x fifth of February nex 

e outstanding certificates of the issue of 189% will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. aoe certificates to be produced at the 


2 paymen and cancelled. 
A divi seal ol Dasty per nants Gedhaved. ot: the’ nit earned pre- 


miums of the Com for the ending 8ist December, » 
for which certificates’ will be ed on and after Tuesday, the 


seventh of May next. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








By order of the Board. 





TRUSTEES. 

ustay Amsinck, . Podge, Charlies D. Leverich, 
Francis M. Bacon, Cornelius Elde Levi P. Morton, 
Vernon H. Brown, Ewald He W. H. H. Moo! 
Waldron P. Brown, Edward Floyd-Jones, Charles H. ‘Merehall, 
William B. Boulton, Horace Gray seorge H. Macy, 
Geo: Coppell, Clement A.Griscom, ‘Frederic A. Parsons 
J H. pman, Leander N. Lovell, poorge Fi Quintard 
cm @ Delevet, GanW i | hee 
q ° n . F - 
James H.Dunham, John D. Hewlett, Gustav H, Schwab, 

Wiiliam C. Sturges. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3a Vice-Pres't. 


BINDERS 014 thirteen copies of Tar bor. 


PENDENT can be furnished by us at 
the rate of 85 cente each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 














“Strongest in the World.” 











































WHAT WE SAVE 


(not what we earn) 


COUNTS. 
DO YOU KNOW 


that the best way to pro- 


tect your family and to- 


provide for your own old 
age is by means of a 


POLICY OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 
or by a 


SAFE, PROFITABLE INVESTMENT? 


The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society 
can furnish both. 


The Equitable Policies are the best in the 
world for protecting your family. 

The Equitable’s 5% Gold Bonds afford the 
best means for providing for your old age. 
All Contracts Secured and Guaranteed by a Surplus 

of over Sixty-Six Mi‘lion Dollars. 

A line to the Society will bring you full 
particulars. 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, President. 
JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-President. 
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Fine Imported Millinery. 
You can make your selection here from the largest and best collection of Imported 
Hats that has ever come through the New York Custom House to a retail concern. 
All the leading milliners of Paris are represented, as well as a number of London firms 
famous for the production of those smart Riding and Driving Hats that are now so 


much in demand. 
We are also showing an exceptionally large and beautiful gathering of 


ORIGINAL AND ARTISTIC STYLES ~~ — 
FROM OUR OWN WORKROOMS. 


Altogether it is a collection that we believe cannot be equaled in the city of New 


““— UNTRIMMED HATS. 


An immense assortment to chéose from. Aill the latest shapes, braids and colors. 
are here, as well as the richest novelties, in i 


FINE FRENCH FLOWERS. RIBBONS, 
VELVETS, ORNAMENTS, ETC. 


Sth Ave. 20th to 2ist St., NW. Y. 





UNMARRIED WOMEN. 
There are hundreds of business women in this coun-. 
try who are earning their own livelihood. Every one oft 
these should have, preferably, an endowment policy of 
life insurance made payable at about from forty to fifty 
years of age, by means of which she will be sure of hay- 
ing the comforts and necessaries of life to which she is“ 
entitled. THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO,” 
Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. of New York furnishes its descriptive literature to any. 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY, address. 








The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 
of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s, 
It is not so'd in 
bulk, but 
passes in 


a sealed 


- tect from the manu- 

facturer to the consumer ; 

adulteration is impossible. It is free 

from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





~ SOUND; SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL. 
Sixty-Second Pregtessize | ‘Semi-Annual Statement 


_— OF THE — 


New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. 
’ _ MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Statement January 1, 


ASSETS. 
United States Bonds ° * 
Municipal and other Bonds aiid Stocks 
| ¢Loans on Bond and Mortgage, etc. 
| (Cash in Banks and Office ‘ i 
Uncollected Premiums . . . 





1901. 


$28,500.00 
2,143,430.00 
802,435.28 
248.979.39 
143,681.60 


$3,367 ,026.27 





persion i al 
Capital Stock ‘ - ‘ 
Reserve for Re-insurance bag 
All other Liabilities P 
Net Surplus a 


$1,000,000.00 
1,177,182.78 
186,588.46 
1,003,255.03 


$3,367,026.27 





OFFICERS. 
FRANK E. MARTIN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
NATHAN P. HUNT, Vice-President. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


NATHAN P. HUNT, WALTER M. PARKER, 
GEORGE B. CHANDLER, 


W. SARGEANT, Secre 


TO C. CROSBY, President. FRANK 
Treasurer LEWIS W. CROCKETT, "Ass’t Sec Ye 


_OUBERT 
GEORGE B. CHANDLER, 


UBERTO C. CROS 
FRANK P. CARPENTER. ssn 











THE LUXURIOUS 
EVERY-DAY TRAIN 
TO 


| California 


THE 


Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P. M. 
VIA 


Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


The president of one of the great uni- 
versities of New York says of it : 
“Permit me to congratulate the com- 
pany-upon the marvelous transformation 
of Grand Central Station. I did not sup- 
pose there was any wand that had suffi- 
cient magic to bring out of the old station 
anything of such perfect adaptability and 
. beauty.” 
This new palace, located in the very 
heart of the metropolis, is the New York 
terminal station of all the 

















NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


Chicago & North-Western 


No wonder so many travel by this route. 
These lines comprise the New York Cen- 
Pf tral, Boston & Albany, Michigan Central, 
Lake Shore, Big Four, Pittsburg & Lake 
Erie and Lake Erie & Western Railways. 


oo ony of the Tilustrated Catalogue of the 
ur-Track Series,” New Yor! Coy 
a sen 





Grand 














THE BEST OF 





Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific System 





EVERYTHING 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED " TO 


461 Broadway, - NewYork 
601 Ches’t 8t., Philadelphia 
368 Washington 8t., Boston 





301 Main 8t., - + Buffalo) 
212 Clark 8t., © Chicago 


485 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
607 8mithf' Id St., Pitteburg 
234 Superior 8t., Cleveland 
17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
2KingSt.,East, Toronto,Ont. 





gee es he nn en 





ee 


A PERFECT ; 
BAKERS 


yp 
eosin 


a2; | 
aa © 0.) | 


FOOD 


LESS THAN ONE 
CENT A CUP 


| 
"EXAMINE THE PACKAGE 
YOU RECEIVE 
AND MAKE SURE THAT 


IT BEARS OUR 
TRADE — 





ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER. MASS. 
~ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1900. 


‘are ‘receiving n more favorable comments to- q 
day from an artistic standpoint — all 
_other makes combined, 4 


WE 
Challenge 


Comparisons. ) 1 


By our easy payment plan, evely fi Faattiy 
in moderate circumstances can own a V oe 

. piano., We allow a liberal: price for old in- « 
pi eon ge in exchange, and deliver the piano 
pre gai house free of expense. You can 
with us at a distant point the same as 

“ Boston. 

information. 


VOSC & SONS espe CO. 


163 merterns Street, - - = Boston. 








Send for casings ae fall 





PHCENIX MUTUAL. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ef HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 

Issues Endowment Policies to either men 
or women, which (besides giving Five 
other options) 

QUARANTEE 
when the insured is Fifty, Sixty or 
Seventy Years old ‘ 
To Pay $1,500 in Cash for 

Every $1,000 

of insurance in force. 

Sample policies, rates and other infor- 
mation will be given on application to the 
Home Office. 

JONATHAN B, BUNCH, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCH, Secretary. 





UNITED STATES TRUST coMPan 


AF HEW YORK, - 


45 and 47 Wall . Street. @ 
Capital-.--.--. - + $2,000 f 
Surplus and'Profits - © -' = $1152.34 


This Company isa legal depository for moneys p 
into court, aed is authorized to ‘act om rus 
tee or Executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after f : 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest ‘at suy” 
rates as may be agreed upon, 
Executors, "Administrators, or Trustees ‘of * Estate 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and iadivids als 
will find this meen? a | convenient ints 
money. . 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JAMES S: CLARK; Second Vice-F 
HENRY L! THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. coapnete: Assistant Secre 


ay 








